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INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 


Communism in the Land of Descartes 


By Bernard E. Brown 


NE of the hopes carefully nurtured by fellow- 

travelers in the free world is that, somehow, 
western communists are not really like Soviet com- 
munists. The ‘‘excesses’’ of bolshevism (purges, 
suppression of opposition, slave labor, etc.), the 
argument runs, can be accounted for by the Tsarist 
heritage of backward Russia. One such writer, for 
example, has explained the striving for ‘‘unanimity”’ 
in Soviet ‘‘elections’’ as the contemporary expression 
of an ancient Russian custom: 


Stripped of its modern trimmings, the way of Soviet elections is an 
age-old Russian way, reflecting the constant march for unity among 
a people long weakened by feuds and factions and menaced by 


powerful foes.! 

Western communism is different, others have ar- 
gued, because it can draw upon the liberal and 
democratic traditions of Western society. In the 
course of a recent consultation, Italian ex-Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi asked Pietro Nenni, leader of the 
pro-communist Left Socialists, whether his followers 
were prepared to defend their independence against 
communist totalitarianism. Nenni replied: 

I do not view the coming to power of the communists as a tragedy, 
but as a fact which I await with serenity. You refer to what has 


happened in Hungary, Bulgaria, and so on, but that came about 


through the occupation of the Red Army. Here, conditions are 
entirely different.? 


In Italy, the Communist Party needs the Left Socialists 





Mr. Brown is the author of American Conservatives, Columbia 


University Press, 1951, and is co-author of the forthcoming The 
Atlantic Democracies: Politics and Survival. 


1 Frederick L. Schuman, Soviet Politics, New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1946, p. 323. Mr. Schuman, it should be noted, has since 
revised many of the opinions he held at the time this book was 
written. 

* Cited by Claire Sterling, ‘‘Italy: How Far Left of Center,” 
The Reporter, New York, September 29, 1953, p. 19. 


in order to win control of the parliament in a free 
election; hence, Signor Nenni assumes, the Italian 
communists will have to treat their socialist ‘‘friends”’ 
with respect. 

Is there any evidence that communist parties of the 
West are really ‘‘different’’ and therefore reliable allies 
in a Rally of the Left? Are Western communist 
parties organized in a more democratic manner than 
their Soviet prototype—that is, can the membership 
freely discuss and criticize top party policy? Are 
leaders subject to effective control by the rank-and-file? 
In short, are there any signs of independent develop- 
ment in communist parties outside the Soviet camp 
or are they wholly committed to imitating the Soviet 
model? 

The French Communist Party makes a good case 
study for two reasons: France has a long tradition of 
parliamentary government and civil liberty; and the 
French Communist Party is one of the largest in the 
western world, having won approximately 25 percent 
of the vote in the general elections of June 1951. It is 
therefore relevant to inquire whether communism in 
France has been affected by the French liberal heri- 
tage—which in turn might illuminate the relative 
importance of Leninist theory and the Tsarist heritage 
in the formation of the communist colossus. 


The French Line 


A first glance the French Communist Party 
seems to be organized along the lines of other 
French parties. Like the Socialist, Popular Repub- 
lican and Gaullist parties, there are local units (cells 
and sections), culminating within each department of 
France in a federation. Federation conferences ‘* send’’ 
delegates to a national Congress (supposedly meeting 
at least every two years), which then selects a Centra] 
Committee. There are certain refinements in the 











Communist Party: the Central Committee “‘selects’’ a 
Political Bureau (or Politburo), which consists of the 
party secretaries and ten other members; the Politburo 
**selects’’ a Secretariat and a Secretary-General. The 
Secretariat until recently consisted of Maurice Thorez 
(appointed in 1926), Jacques Duclos and André Marty 
(since 1931-32), and Auguste Lecoeur (since 1950). 
The: Secretary-General, of course, is Maurice Thorez 
(since 1930). 

Relations between local units and national bodies 
are proclaimed to be ‘‘ democratic’’—that is, each local 
unit elects delegates to the next higher organization, 
and all delegates are urged to ‘‘discuss’’ party policy. 
The impression is carefully cultivated that ‘‘demo- 
cratic centralism’’ enables the party to act in unity but 
on the basis of widespread and fearless debate within 
the party ranks. As Thorez explained: 


Before determining the party's orientation, each communist dis- 
cusses it within his basic group, the cell. Each freely develops his 
opinions within the framework of the party’s principles. . . . As 
soon as the discussion is ended and it is necessary to take action, 
each member accepts and applies the decision of the majority. 
The entire party acts as a single man. The elected central organ 
supervises the execution of the decisions. Communist members of 
the National Assembly, Council of the Republic, and local councils 


apply the party’s policy under the direction of the Central Com- 
mittee. This is democratic centralism.? 


Here then is the outward appearance of /e communisme 
a la Descartes: election of delegates from the base; 
free discussion of party policy on all levels, and imple- 
mentation of the majority view by the leadership. 
It will be instructive, however, to examine the French 
Communist Party in action. For that purpose, ex- 
tensive analysis will be made of a crucial episode in 
the recent history of French communism: the ouster 
of André Marty and Charles Tillon. As a result of 
the charges and counter-charges published by the 
party and the two former leaders, outsiders have 
obtained precious glimpses into the innermost affairs 
of the party. Rarely have the internal machinations 
of a Western communist party been so exposed to pub- 
lic view. 





3 Maurice Thorez, Fé/s du Peuple, Edicion Social Nationale, Paris, 
1949, pp. 250-251. The organization of the French CP is dealt with 
in the following works: Jacques Fauvet, Les Forces Politiques en 
France, Le Monde, Paris, 1951; Alain Brayance, Anatomie du Parti 
Communiste Francais, Denoél, Paris, 1953; Angelo Rossi, A Communist 
Party in Action: An Account of the Organization and Operations in 
France, Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., 1949; Mario 
Einaudi (ed.), Communism in Western Europe, Corne!1 University, 
Ithaca, New York, 1951, esp. pp. 60-153; and Charles Micaud, 
“Organization and Leadership of the French Communist Party,” 
World Politics, Center of International Studies, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey, April 1952, pp. 318-355. 
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The Marty-Tillon Affair 


ARTY and Tillon can be considered a French 

equivalent of the “‘Old Bolsheviks’’ in the 
Soviet Union. Marty is the only Frenchman who 
figures in the official history of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. His name graces a Soviet warship as well as 
innumerable streets and factories in the U. S. S. R. 
Both Marty and Tillon were veterans of the Black 
Sea mutiny of 1919 and both carried out important 
Comintern assignments in the Spanish Civil War and 
the French resistance during World War II. Within 
the party, Marty was perhaps the third most im- 
portant figure in the communist hierarchy (in the 
Secretariat he was immediately under Maurice Thorez 
and Jacques Duclos, probably somewhat above 
Auguste Lecoeur). Tillon was a member of the 
party’s powerful Politburo and was leader of its para- 
military organization. 

It is now known that discussion of Tillon’s ‘‘case”’ 
began in early 1951 and that criticism of Marty was 
expressed in the beginning of 1952. Marty was 
reprimanded at a meeting of the Secretariat in May 
1952 and two months later defended himself in a 
letter addressed to his colleagues of the Secretariat. 
The party membership, however, was not informed 
of these proceedings. On September 3, 1952, the 
Central Committee, meeting at Montreuil, decided to 
demote Marty from the Secretariat to the Politburo 
and Tillon from the Politburo to the Central Com- 
mittee. 


The following day, L’Humanité reprinted in two 
full pages the text of Jacques Duclos’ speech to the 
Central Committee. Party members who waded 
through the turgid discourse were informed of Com- 
rade Thorez’ oft-promised impending return from the 
U.S. S. R. Gwhere he was undergoing extensive medi- 
cal treatment) and also the necessity of forming a 
“united front’’ with socialist workers. But not a 
word about Marty or Tillon! The next day 
L’ Humanité continued its coverage of the Montreuil 
session by reproducing the report of Auguste Lecoeut. 
It also published a statement by André Marty (with 
his name in very large type) on the need for extending 
propaganda operations among the peasantry—without 
indicating that he was no longer a respected member 
of the Secretariat. Several articles on the accomplish- 
ments of the Montreuil meeting appeared in succeeding 
issues of L’Humanité, but still no mention of Marty 
or Tillon. 


Two weeks after the event, the non-communist 
press somehow got wind of the affair and published 
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reports (on the morning of September 16) that Marty 
and Tillon had been disciplined. That afternoon the 
party finally released a statement, which loyal mili- 
tants read in their press on the following day. Now, 
according to party rules, discipline is to be accepted 
only after free discussion has taken place throughout 
the party. But in this case, the party leaders made 
their decision and adopted disciplinary measures 
before there was any discussion—before it was even 
known that an issue existed! The affair, as it 
progressed, was handled exclusively by the governing 
clique within the Politburo and was altogether 
beyond the power of the party militants to affect. 

The tone of the September 16 declaration was rela- 
tively mild. There were two main charges: 


1) The two leaders had been critical of certain 
colleagues. For example, Tillon had made a remark 
to Jeannette Vermeersch (Thorez’ wife) which seemed 
to reflect upon those communists who were outside 
France during the occupation. Instead of abjectly 
apologizing, Tillon denied ever having entertained 
such thoughts. Both Marty and Tillon had also 
criticized Duclos for letting himself be arrested with 
secret documents on his person during the anti-Ridg- 
way manifestations of May 1952. 


2) ‘‘Comrades”’ (at this time they were still in the 
party) Marty and Tillon wanted to subordinate the 
Peace Movement to the party, which would have been 
a ‘‘sectarian’’ error (it might have deprived the Move- 
ment of non-communist support). That is, Tillon 
had first been chastised for his attitude toward the 
peace campaign in April 1951, and he admitted his 
“error’’ in a letter of October 1951. Meanwhile, 
Marty sought him out in a private meeting (duly 
reported to headquarters by Marty’s chauffeur) to 
assure him that he was not really wrong! This 
““secret’’ meeting constituted the unforgivable party 
crime of ‘‘fractionalism.”’ 

The Secretariat’s statement concluded with the 
modest announcement: 

The sanctions imposed upon André Marty and Charles Tillon and 
which numerous militants consider too moderate [sic], attest the 


desire of the Central Committee to do everything in order to aid 
comrades fallen into error to correct themselves.4 


At the time it was difficult to see why the charges 
warranted such severe disciplinary action. After all, 
Duclos himself admitted his laxity in permitting the 
famous secret dossier to be seized, and Tillon’s ‘‘sec- 
tarianism’’ was mild compared to the party's decision 





* See L’ Humanitt, September 17, 1952. The mysterious Montreuil 


mecting received the coverage described above, September 3 through 
September 16. 


to stage riots in May 1952. The important accusation 
undoubtedly centered around Tillon’s alleged con- 
versation with Jeannette Vermeersch, in which he 
ranked French communists on the basis of their indi- 
vidual performance during the resistance (thereby 
implicitly criticizing Duclos and Thorez). As in 
Eastern Europe, communists who went to Moscow 
during the war and those who stayed home to fight 
frequently had differing opinions and outlooks. For- 
tunately for Marty and Tillon, the Soviet Army was 
not in a position to help the French Communist Party 
into power; thus they escaped the fate of Eastern 
colleagues whose heads have long since fallen. But 
the French Politburo had revealed far more than it 
realized: how did the party learn about the “‘secret’’ 
meeting of Marty and Tillon and the ‘‘private’’ con- 
versation between Mme. Vermeersch and Tillon? It 
is apparently considered the duty of each faithful 
militant to spy on his colleagues and to convey dili- 
gently any suspicions to the ruling clique. The party 
provides its leaders with chauffeurs, bodyguards, and 
domestic servants, supposedly for their protection and 
convenience. Marty was to discover that they have 
another function also: to supervise and report on all 
activities. The French Communist Party obviously 
has built up a veritable police network 2 la Russe 
within its own organization in order to crush the 
slightest wavering among its tested leaders. 


The Trial of the Old Bolsheviks 


F the party had been in power in September 1952, 
Marty and Tillon would have been compelled to 
confess to horrible crimes of ‘‘deviationism’’ and 
then would have been led to the hangman. In the 
absence of control over the police, however, a com- 
munist party is forced to accept a ‘‘frank’’ self- 
criticism in lieu of a confession. As the Central 
Committee explained, self-criticism is not simply a 
formal recognition of past errors; it requires digging 
up and baring the political roots of these errors, in 
order to work diligently to correct them and to pre- 
vent their happening again.° 
Perhaps the most astonishing and instructive fea- 
ture of this sordid business is that the party almost 
succeeded in staging a Moscow trial without the use 
of state-sponsored terror. In statements dated Sep- 
tember 27, both Marty and Tillon admitted their 
‘‘errors’’ and promised a ‘‘searching self-criticism.”’ 
On October 3, Le Figaro published a letter signed by 


5 From its editorial in Cahiers du Communisme, October 1952, pp. 
934-935. 
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Marty. Referring to himself in the third person, he 
declared: 

André Marty has been disciplined—justly—by the Central Com- 

mittee of the Party for political errors. . . . André Marty remains 
faithful to his party, the French Communist Party, the party of the 
working class, the party of Maurice Thorez . . . 
The editors of Le Figaro still are not certain whether 
this letter was written by Marty or forged by the 
party. At any rate, it seemed as if both Marty and 
Tillon were ready to expiate their sins in the pre- 
scribed Stalinist manner.® 

The party had driven Marty and Tillon to this 
position primarily by exploiting their life-long com- 
mitment to bolshevism. For three decades they had 
acknowledged party discipline as an imperious neces- 
sity for the proletarian cause; could they now re- 
nounce the party, the working class, the revolution, 
their years of work and glory and hope? Their col- 
leagues had voted against them. If they did not 
accept the verdict they would split the party; there- 
fore, they were expected to maintain proletarian soli- 
darity by admitting that they were indeed mistaken. 
But as Marxists, they knew that a mistake is not an 
isolated, haphazard event; it is caused by an errone- 
ous class outlook. They were to bare their souls 
willingly, search the past, dig out the underlying 
reason for their “‘inexcusable’’ conduct, and then 
help other comrades avoid the same errors. 

Without drugs, torture or terror, Marty and Tillon 
both pleaded *‘ guilty’’ and promised to make a public 
self-criticism. The party even indicated exactly what 
they were expected to confess: that they ‘‘slandered 
the Secretary-General, associated with suspect per- 
sons, and entertained an unfriendly attitude towards 
the Soviet Union.’’ 7 But at this point, they hesi- 
tated. They were down on their knees, but they 
weren't quite ready to crawl on their bellies before, 
of all people, the uninspiring Jacques Duclos. They 
promised the party a full confession, they received the 
script, but they couldn’t bring themselves to pro- 
nounce the words. Had these comrades been on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain there is little doubt that 
confessions would have been forthcoming—but Mos- 
cow was seventeen hundred miles away. 


Worse and Worse 


N October 3 Marty submitted a statement to the 
Politburo, which was rejected because it had ‘no 
self-critical character.’’ The contents of the letter 
were never described in the party press, and its exist- 





6 L’ Humanitt, September 27, 1952, and Le Figaro, October 3, 1952. 
7 L’ Humanité, November 14, 1952. 
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ence was not even mentioned for two weeks. That 
day the party went into action. The Politburo issued 
a statement declaring that it had discovered additional 
‘evidence’ of Marty’s duplicity. It was charged 
that Marty had only pretended to accept the general 
position of the party, while for years actually dis- 
agrecing on a number of important questions. Marty 
was a French chauvinist: he slighted the role of com- 
munists who were in the U. S. S. R. during the resist- 
ance; he let his distrust of Germany carry over to 
German communists, daring to question the peaceful 
intent of the bolshevized East German regime; he 
showed a general tendency to ‘‘ minimize the role of 
the Soviet Union in the liberation of France.’’ In 
1944 he revealed himself as an adventurist, wanting 
the party to seize power before General de Gaulle 
could consolidate his position. But in 1947, on the 
other hand, he was an opportunist, wanting the party 
to continue cooperating with socialists despite Mos- 
cow’s directive to break with social democracy. In 
1950 he was an adventurist again, urging militant 
party action instead of continued compilation of peace 
petitions.® 

Once again the party had revealed more than it 
intended. If cooperation with the socialists was good 
Marxism in 1946, why was it bad Marxism in 1947 
and good Marxism again in 1952? Only because it 
had been so decided in Moscow. The real offense of 
Marty and Tillon was to discuss, in the ‘‘insolent 
manner of grands seigneurs,'’ the contradictory direc- 
tives issued by the Cominform. Perhaps they remem- 
bered the early days of the Cominform’s predecessor, 
the Comintern, when foreign communists attended 
conferences and at least occasionally contributed to 
policy. Under the Cominform, even this limited 
channel of influence is denied to western communists: 
they are not allies, not even junior partners, but 
simply agents. As the communist party in its decla- 
ration of October 3 reminded any militants who took 
too seriously its occasional claims to be a French 
national party, ‘‘The party of Maurice Thorez is the 
party of unconditional attachment to the U.'S. S. R.” 

On October 10, Marty submitted a second statement 
to the Politburo. In this note (again never published 
or even summarized in the party press), Marty had 
the audacity to defend himself! Two weeks later 
Marty was removed from the Politburo, although still 
a party member (and also, thanks to geography, still 
alive). The Politburo officially excommunicated 
Marty by declaring that his statements ‘‘can only be 
considered as an attempt to elaborate an anti-party 


Cf. L’ Humanité, October 4, 1952. 
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platform, distorting the policy of the party, violating 
the doctrine and principles of the party... .”’ 
Naturally, the party press could not be expected to 
accord precious space to anti-party views, so that 
party members had no opportunity to judge Marty’s 
position for themselves. Somewhat later, the Central 
Committee again branded Marty’s statements as 
‘‘anti-party’’ and ‘‘rejected’’ the writings in question 
which have their proper place only in the enemy 
press.’ Thus, militants would have to read the 
‘enemy press’’ in order to evaluate Marty’s defense— 
in which case they would be subject to disciplinary 
action themselves.® 

By early November the leadership realized that 
neither Marty nor Tillon would come through with 
the desired ‘* full’’ confession—though both were will- 
ing to submit some sort of self-criticism. The party 
therefore undertook an all-out offensive. On Novem- 
ber 12, L’Humanité began publication of a series of 
articles exposing the “‘treachery’’ and ‘‘duplicity’’ of 
the two accused men. For example, if was revealed 
that André Marty had not completely broken off re- 
lations with his brother, Jean. Jean Marty was not 
a communist, and furthermore associated with “‘sus- 
pect persons.’” How could André Marty claim to be 
an exemplary Stalinist, to hate the class enemy, and 
yet still continue to see his brother, L’ Humanité 
thundered. A ‘“‘weak humanitarian’’ might answer 
that memoties of a common youth and family life 
should transcend political differences; those tainted 
by ‘bourgeois logic’ could even point out that Jean 
Marty, while active in the resistance movement in 
Algeria, was frequently seen in the company of Fran- 
gois Billoux, Florimond Bonte, and other important 
communists. Are Billoux and Bonte now traitors too? 

The list of Marty’s misdeeds grew and grew. Dur- 
ing a discussion on educational policy, an indignant 
spokesman revealed, Marty had the cheek to observe 
that the collected works of Thorez would only put 
militants to sleep! ® Party intellectuals, instructed 
to discover the ‘‘reason’’ for Marty’s incorrect behav- 
ior, even exhumed an obscure speech he once delivered 
on Blanqui. At the time his position was approved 
by the party, and he even contributed an article on 
Blanqui to the Cahiers du Communismé, monthly publi- 
cation of the Central Committee. But L’ Humanitt re- 
examined the question, concluded that Marty’s “‘ glori- 
fication’’ of Blanqui was ‘‘un-Marxist,’’ and linked 
Marty’s desire to seize power in 1944 with his philo- 


* Cf. Politburo notes of October 17 and October 23, reprinted in 
Cahiers du Communisme, December 1952, pp. 1167-68. 
1 L’ Humanitt, November 22, 1952. 


sophical ‘‘adventurism.’’ No attempt was made, 
however, to explain Marty’s opportunism of 1947! 4 

The attack was pressed on the home front as well. 
The party isolated Marty from potential supporters, 
withdrew his chauffeur and bodyguard, ejected him 
from the private villa it had placed at his disposal, 
and even persuaded his wife to leave him in his hour 
of greatest need. As was pointed out in the socialist 
journal, Le Populaire, a communist has comrades, not 
friends. If he breaks with the party, ‘‘the best com- 
rades are the best denouncers.”’ !? Tillon, meanwhile, 
left Paris for a little mountain retreat in the lower 
Alps, under the close protection of faithful followers 
of the resistance days. 

In early December the Central Committee stripped 
Marty of all party functions and asked his cell to expel 
him from the party. Confronted with this explicit 
directive, most of the members of Marty’s cell 
absented themselves from meetings. With a rump 
minority in control, he was formally expelled three 
weeks after the proceedings had been ordered. The 
Central Committee also removed Tillon from all 
party positions, but since he was making an effort at 
self-criticism no request was made for expulsion. 
While admitting his ‘‘errors,’’ Tillon refused to ‘‘tell 
the party all’’ about his link with Marty—that is, 
refused to revile his former colleague. From this 
point on, the attack was concentrated almost entirely 
on Marty.” 


Marty “Unmasked” 


HE Old Bolshevik had been criticized, humili- 

ated, and ‘‘sanctioned’’; now, as required in the 
Stalinist liturgy, he was to be ‘‘unmasked.’’ In 
early January several party spokesmen expressed 
their belief that Marty, after his expulsion, had 
gotten in touch with the bourgeois press and the 
police through intermediaries. Later it was hinted 
that his contacts were no longer through inter- 
mediaries but direct. Finally, on February 10, 
Auguste Lecoeur dropped his bombshell: André 
Marty, leader of the Black Sea mutiny, several times 
a Comintern representative, confidante of Stalin and 
former Secretary of the French Communist Party, 


11 L’Humanité, November 17, 1952. Marty’s article on Blanqui 
appeared in the Cahiers du Communisme, April 1951. It was repudi- 
ated in an article by Roger Garaudy in the same magazine in January 
1953. 

12 Te Populaire, November 27, 1952. 

13 Resolutions of the Central Committee and Leon Mauvais’ report 
to the Central Committee were published in L’ Humanité, December 
8 and 10, 1952. 





had in reality been a paid agent of the police all the 
time: 
Marty is a police agent, intelligent and adroit; his role was to 


fool us as long as possible. For the police he was useful with the 
a ee 


What ‘‘proof’’ was offered? Lecoeur explained that 
in 1950 a socialist deputy had accused Marty of not 
having led the Black Sea mutiny at all and of having 
ignominiously asked the military court for clemency. 
Paix et Liberté, an anti-communist publicity organiza- 
tion, then began exploiting the issue. The party 
*‘pleaded’’ with Marty to defend himself—but he 
refused. This, said Lecoeur, ‘‘surprised’’ the leader- 
ship and ‘‘aroused suspicion’ that Marty was really 
an agent of the police who had been exposed by other 
police agents out of carelessness. (Actually, the 
socialists had used this attack for years, especially in 
Marty’s election district, and L’Humanité had fre- 
quently replied to the ‘‘calumny.’’) 

Second, Lecoeur said, even though Marty declined 
to reply, the attack against him ceased ‘‘abruptly’’— 
obviously on orders of the police! In other 
words, when Marty was criticized by anti-com- 
munists, he was being carelessly exposed; when 
not being denounced, he was being carefully protected. 
(Using the same logic, it could be shown that every 
leader of the communist party is simply a hireling of 
the bourgeoisie. ) 

Undaunted, Lecoeur offered a third ‘‘proof’’: 


Every time a police agent is unmasked by the working class, he 
is automatically defended by the Socialist Party. 


The socialist organ, Le Populaire, had extended its 
sympathy to Marty when his wife left him. Hence: 
1) Marty was a police spy, since the Socialists ‘‘be- 
friended’’ him, and 2) the Socialists were police 
agents—why otherwise would they give aid and 
comfort to a known police spy! In this way intra- 
party debate on the Marty case was emphatically 
terminated, since party members were warned that 
defending a police spy is exactly what other police 
spies are instructed to do by their bourgeois em- 
ployers.“* One recalls with irony Thorez’ celebrated 
slogan: ““No dummies in the party. Comrades, open 
your mouths!”’ 





4 Hints about Marty's connections with the police were dropped 
by Etienne Fajon in L’Humanité, January 1, 1953 and by Frangois 
Billoux on January 10. Lecoeur’s article appeared on February 10. 
As this article went to press it was announced that Auguste Lecoeur 
himself has been denounced by Jacques Duclos for creating a ‘‘party 
within a party.’’ The Central Committee has removed him from 
the Secretariat. In communist fashion, the inquisitor has in his 
turn become the purged. 
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Moscow and Paris 


HE Marty-Tillon affair has demonstrated not only 

that French Communist Party members are helpless 
before their leadership, but that their leadership is 
just as helpless before Moscow. As the French 
Politburo has unblushingly declared: 


The attitude vis a vis the Soviet Union is the touchstone of com- 


munist parties .... Any hesitation with regard to proletarian 


internationalism, any concession to nationalism leads inexorably 
to grave faults. It is this which led Comrades Marty and Tillon 
to positions contradicting the national [sic!] policy of the party 
during and after the war. 


French communists may not—and supposedly do 
not—entertain the belief that they are capable of im- 
proving upon Soviet experience, especially with 
regard to bolshevik principles of party organization. 
Indeed, the party members are continually instructed 
that they must “‘defend the triumphant reality which 
is the U. S. S. R.’’—otherwise they are merely ‘* oppor- 
tunists."’ © The slightest weakening of faith in 
the Soviet Union is a capital offense, and this in the 
land of Descartes! 

Time and again Moscow has announced a decision 
which obviously catches its French friends off guard 
but is nevertheless “‘joyously’’ accepted. When the 
U.S. S.R. issued a diplomatic note on March 10, 1952, 
advocating an independent army for Germany, the 
French Communist Party immediately reversed its 
own policy and loudly called for unification and re- 
militarization of a ‘‘democratic’’ Germany. Other- 
wise, it was explained to bewildered party members, 
the ‘“‘new’’ Germany would be ‘‘delivered, unarmed 
and without protection, to invasion by imperialists 
and to reactionary putschs.”’ 

When Moscow announced that a group of Soviet 
doctors in the employ of United States intelligence 
had been arrested, Florimond Bonte, editor of the 
Central Committee’s weekly journal, France Nouvelle, 
exulted: 


The arrest of terrorist groups of doctors is thus a grave blow to 
the Anglo-American warmongers, and an important victory for 
all peoples desiring liberty, democracy, independence, and peace. 


Several months later it was announced that the arrests 
were ‘‘irregular.’” The French party was not ashamed 
of its previous position: 


The opposition press says: ‘‘The French communists believed in 


15 Polituburo declaration of October 3, 1952, reprinted in Cahiers 
du Communisme, October 1952, p. 943. 

16 Etienne Fajon in France Nouvelle, February 28, 1953. 

17 Cf, Pierre Villon, ‘‘Contre le ratification des traités de guerre,” 
Cahiers du Communisme, February 1953, pp. 177 ff. 
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the crimes of which the Soviet doctors now declared innocent 
were accused.’” That is correct. For we accord full confidence 
to the Soviet Government. And there was no reason to doubt the 
accusations made against doctors by its security services.!8 


Why do the leaders of French communism auto- 
matically assume a prostrate position before anything 
Soviet? French communists are well aware of the 
fact that they have no chance of gaining power 
through parliamentary means and even less chance of 
staging a successful coup d'etat (as the failure of the 
May 1952 riots clearly demonstrated). But there re- 
mains a third alternative. As has been frequently 
pointed out by party theoreticians, the French and 
Italian Communist Parties have not enjoyed the as- 
tounding ‘‘success’’ of their East European colleagues 
for only one reason: the peoples of East Europe were 
under the benign “‘protection’’ of the Soviet Army 
after World War II and were thus permitted a ‘“‘free 
choice’ in their governments. But in France and 
Italy, ‘‘the hopes of the masses were shattered by an 
alliance of internal reactionary forces and external 
imperialist forces.’ '® In communist thinking, 
Soviet armies have replaced proletarian uprisings as 
the lever of revolution. 

It is therefore an error to consider individual com- 
munists irrevocably wedded to a particular line of 
action within their own country. Most observers 
have labelled Marty ‘‘hard’’ and Thorez ‘‘soft’’ in 
their attitude toward collaboration or cooperation 
with other parties. But in 1947 it was Marty who 
wanted to collaborate with the Third Force and 
Thorez who insisted on implementing the Cominform’s 
current line of militant isolated party action. Who 
then is hard, and who is soft? In the jungle politics 
of international communism these terms have no 
meaning. The sole criterion is willingness to serve 
the U.S.S.R. Western communists can be certain of 
victory only if the Soviet Union dominates all of 
Europe; hence, ‘‘unconditional’’ support of Soviet 
diplomacy and directives is a humiliating necessity. 
Fither the leaders of a West European communist 
party adapt quickly and wholeheartedly to each new 
shift in the party line issuing from the Kremlin, or 
they are cast aside. And once they are disciplined the 
Soviet Lord-High-Executioners (in a weird variation 
on a theme by Gilbert and Sullivan) invent crimes to 
fit the punishment! 





8 See Florimond Bonte’s articles in France Nouvelle, January 24 
and April 11, 1953. 

" From Léo Figuéres, “‘Une forme de la démocratie socialiste: 
le pouvoir de démocratie populaire,’’ Cahiers du Communisme, Septem- 
ber 1952, esp. p. 878. 


The Political Theory of Subservience 


OMMUNIST theory regarding relations between 
leaders and followers has undergone extensive 
change. According to Karl Marx, capitalism in- 
evitably exploits the workers, whose lot is one of 
increasing misery; thrown together by the factory 
system itself, the workers discuss their grievances and 
organize for the overthrow of their oppressors. It is 
the proletariat (and not a party) which digs the grave 
of capitalism. Since the workers can be counted on to 
resist the bourgeoisie and transmit the revolutionary 
impulse, a responsible (or democratic) relationship 
between leaders of the workers and the workers 
themselves is obviously the best way of achieving the 
revolution.” 

The utopian nature of Marx’s position was per- 
ceived with especial clarity by Lenin. Workers’ 
organizations did not preach revolution, as antici- 
pated by Marx, but rather sought to win concessions 
from the capitalists. Thus to follow the wishes of 
the workers would only weaken the proletarian will 
to rebel. Lenin preached that the revolution could 
not be spontaneous, but had to be planned by a co- 
herent, strongly disciplined party of professional 
revolutionaries. The correct organization of a com- 
munist party thus must achieve two objectives: 1) 
The leadership must be able to impose its view upon 
the masses, without being corrupted by their oppor- 
tunistic demands; 2) the masses must nevertheless 
have a sense of participation; they must be eager 
agents of the party without controlling it.” 

The principle of *“‘democratic centralism’’ enables a 
communist party to assure both objectives. The 
members are “‘atomized,’’ that is, they belong to a 
small party cell. They can communicate with their 
immediate superiors, but not with their colleagues 
(which would constitute the punishable offense of 
‘fractionalism’’). It is thus impossible for the fol- 
lowers to act in concert to oppose policies of the 
leadership. On the other hand, everything is done to 
give the members an opportunity to be active in 
execution of policy. Monster rallies are frequently and 
carefully staged so that individuals can glory in a 
feeling of comradeship and purpose, unspoiled by the 
requirements of sober independent thought. Mem- 





20 *‘Nothing could be more foreign to the spirit of the Commune,”’ 
Marx declared in his study of the Paris Commune, ‘‘than to super- 
sede universal suffrage by hierarchic investiture.’" See Emile Burns 
(ed.), Handbook of Marxism, New York, 1934, pp. 144-147. 

21 Cf. Lenin's pamphlet, What Is To Be Done?, reprinted in Essen- 
tials of Lenin, London, 1942, Vol. 1, esp. pp. 199-204. 








bers are assigned various tasks, usually of a petty 
nature requiring little intelligence, e. g., selling the 
Sunday L’Humanité, distributing leaflets, putting up 
posters, organizing a demonstration, etc. 

Since aid from the Red Army is the condition of 
victory for even a well-organized communist party, 
national communist parties (already ‘‘leading’’ the 
national proletariat) must in turn be ‘* guided’’ by the 
rulers of the U. S. S. R. That is, the two principles 
of *‘democratic centralism’’ also must be applied to 
the world communist camp. Here, too, it is neces- 
sary to avoid ‘‘opportunism’’; the leadership must 
command and the followers must obey. The double 
requirement is assured by the plenary control exer- 
cised by the Kremlin over international communist 
policy, and by the seeming willingness of communists 
to restrict their function to implementation of this 
policy. To afford foreign communists a sense of iden- 
tification with the program in vogue, huge rallies are 
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staged under Soviet auspices wherein the leaders of 
the various communist parties are as powerless before 
the dais as their own followers at home. Streets, 
machines, factories, canal locks, and schools in the 
U. S. S. R. are named after faithful foreign commu- 
nists; ‘*peace’’ prizes are distributed liberally to the 
most deserving agents of the Soviet Union abroad, 
exciting action assignments are handed out—but com- 
munists outside of the U. S. S. R. have no means of 
organizing to exert pressure on the leaders of the 
international communist movement. 

The French Communist Party has thus evolved into 
a monolithic, ruthlessly Bolshevik organization— 
completely, willingly, proudly at the service of a 
foreign power—in spite of the existence of a strong 
liberal tradition within the nation. As Maurice 


Thorez correctly observed (but for the wrong rea- 
sons): ‘*The Communist Party is not a party like the 
others.”’ 


PAPER EXCHANGE 


Sign on left: District Agricultural Administration. 
Sign on right: MTS (Machine Tractor Station). 
Captions on papers: Questions—Answers. 


From Krokodil (Moscow), April 20, 1954 
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SOVIET UNION 


Secrets of the Soviet Budget 


From The Economist, (London), May 1, 1954* 


RSENI ZVEREV, the Soviet finance minister, 
has now presented his second post-Stalin budget, 

but the financial picture of Russia’s ‘‘new look’’ is 
still far from clear. For the current year revenue is 
estimated at 572,500 million roubles and revenue at 
562,800 million roubles, leaving a reduced surplus of 
about 10,000 million roubles; there are, however, 
many gaps in this balance sheet. Indeed, Zverev was 
even more secretive this time than he had been last 


controlled by and financed through the “security 
services,'’ whose accounts are camouflaged in the 
unspecified parts of the budget. Thus what would 
be cut in the open may well have been more than 
offset under cover. This argument was more valid 
last year, when the unexplained items suddenly 
doubled, than in the current one, when they are 
swollen in roughly the same proportion as total 
expenditure. 
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fense, that is, on the 


actual upkeep of the armed forces and their direct 
supplies. This year admitted expenditure on defence 
is reduced by a further 10,000 million roubles and its 
share of total expenditure has fallen to less than 18 
percent. But can one be sure that the cut in Soviet 
arms spending is genuine, as long as a big part of the 
budget remains shrouded in mystery? It has been 
argued that atomic and hydrogen bomb plants are 





*This article cannot be reprinted from Problems of Communism with- 
Out permission of the original publishers. Address inquiries to The 
Economist, 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S. W. 1. 
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plants would, in any 
case, come under ‘‘grants to the national econ- 
omy,’’ while much atomic research and preparation 
may well be labelled higher education. All the chief 
spokesmen in this budgetary debate insisted on the 
fact that the Red Army is getting the latest atomic 
and hydrogen weapons, while Malenkov made it 
plain that Soviet scientists work for defense as well 
as for peaceful purposes. In the circumstances, a cut 
in the standing army and in conventional armaments 
may well have been approved by the Kremlin. 
In the long run economic potential is more impor- 
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tant than the actual stockpile, and investment in the 
national economy is the main beneficiary of this 
apparent cut in direct defense expenditure. This has 
made possible the stepping up of grants both to 
agriculture and consumer goods industries, though 
heavy industry is still at the head of the priority list. 
The share of social services is scarcely changed at all, 
while expenditure on administration is undisclosed. 
The uncertainty is probably the result of the amalga- 
mation and then deconcentration which have followed 
Stalin’s death, though great stress has been put on the 
need to prune staff and eliminate bureaucratic waste. 

On the revenue side, the uncharted territory now 
accounts for nearly one-third of the total. In the 
open accounts there has been a further switch from 
turnover tax—a purchase tax levied primarily on con- 
sumer goods—to profits taxes which are deducted 
from profits of state enterprises. This is a logical 
sequel of the progressive reduction of prices of con- 
sumer goods. The share of direct taxes and state 
loans has declined still further. But Zverev has 
failed to reveal from where he will get the other funds 
for his budget, and many a finance minister must look 
with envy at a colleague who can withhold so much 
information from the scrutiny of the deputies and the 
public. 

Linking the turnover tax with the estimated ‘‘sav- 
ing’’ from price cuts, it is possible to get a rough yard- 
stick of expected consumption. According to these 
calculations, based on official figures, Soviet consump- 
tion rose by about 10 percent last year but is expected 
to increase by less than 6 per cent in the current one. 
In other words, the unprecedented gifts to the con- 
sumers after Stalin’s death will not be repeated on the 
same scale; stocks probably cannot be run down much 
further. True, output of consumer goods is rising, 
and the plan in this sphere is apparently to be achieved 
in the current year, twelve months ahead of schedule. 
Yet in almost all the speeches during the debate it 
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THE SOVIET BUDGET 
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was possible to detect an emphasis on the primary im- 
portance of heavy industry slightly more pronounced 
than in recent months. Basic production continues to 
advance with great strides. According to Malenkov, 
in the current year steel production should reach 41.2 
million tons, coal extraction 345 million tons and 
electricity generation about 157,000 million kwh. 
The Kremlin cannot afford any slowing down of its 
huge economic machine, and pains have been taken 
to emphasize that further benefits to the consumer 
will have to come largely out of increased produc- 
tivity. 
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On the Literary “Front? 


Editors’ Note: The so-called ‘“‘new course’’ in the Soviet Union 
and its satellites has been most conspicuous in the spheres of eco- 
nomics and politics, as several articles in past issues of Problems of 
Communism have pointed out. Recent evidence shows that in the 
realm of arts and letters also, the Soviet regime has been forced 
toward a relaxation of its harsher controls—that is, toward a greater 
measure of creative freedom for artists and writers. The first of the 
two articles below is a general discussion of literary developments 
since the death of Stalin. Analyzing recent utterances, the author 


brings to light the struggle that has shaken the Soviet literary 
world over the past year—a struggle between party bureaucrats bent 
on perpetuating their hold over the arts, and various individual 
writers longing for a respite from a long and oppressive period of 
regimentation. The second article discusses the “‘case history’’ of 
one of the foremost Soviet poets, the late Vladimir Mayakovsky, 
in relation to the present controversy. While the conclusions of 
both authors are tentative, they illustrate the danger of equating 
Stalin's death with the death of Stalinism. 


Soviet Literature Since Stalin 


By Vera Alexandrova 


RITICAL moments in [the history of the Soviet 
Union sometimes bring brief periods of relative 
relaxation of the censor’s grip; on such occasions, 
Soviet writers are given the opportunity toexpress them- 
selves more freely on long-suppressed and vexing prob- 
lems. The past decade has seen two" frank discussions’’ 
of this type: one immediately after World War II, and the 
second immediately after Stalin’s death. The first was 
cut short by an intensive campaign to tighten ideo- 
logical controls which took place between 1946 and 
1948. The second is still under way; while it assumes 
the characteristic guise of a literary *‘discussion,’’ it is 
quite obviously an intense debate inspired by wide- 
spread hopes and longings for basic changes in Soviet 
life. 

The two most important events marking this sig- 
nificant development have been the All-Union Confer- 
ence of Young Critics in September 1953 and the ple- 
num of the Board of the League of Soviet Writers in 
October. Among individual literary utterances, A. 
Tvardovski’s poem, “‘Distance Behind Distance,’’ is 
especially noteworthy. Published in the June 1953 
issue of the magazine Novyi Mir [New World], Tvar- 
dovski’s work was the first to focus attention on the 
problem of the ‘‘inner editor’ in the writer’s mind, 
called into being by perpetual fear of the censor. No 
less significant was the article, ‘‘On Frankness in Litera- 
ture,’’ by V. Pomerantsev, in last December’s Novyi Mir. 

The Conference of Young Critics proceeded in an 
atmosphere which was rather unusual for a Soviet 
literary gathering. All the speeches of the partici- 





Miss Alexandrova is Editor-in-Chief of the Chekhov Publishing 
House, New York. She has written extensively on Soviet litera- 
ture, including a two-part article entitled “Soviet Literature: 35 
Years of Purge,"’ in Problems of Communism, Issues No. 1 and 2, 1952. 


pants were devoted to determining the nature and 
causes of the crisis in postwar literature. One speaker, 
Vera Inber lamented: 

Allis not wellin our poetry. The readers have become indifferent 

to us. Many of our books lie on the bookstore shelves. Nor are 
these books taken out of libraries. 
Several speakers noted that things were no better in 
the various other literary genres. The reason was that 
writers felt themselves bound by obligatory subject- 
matter and ‘‘orders’’ from above and hence were not 
writing about the things that were really close to 
their hearts. It was time—and had long since been 
time—to reactivate the forgotten phrase, ‘* the writer’s 
calling.”’ 

At the plenum of the League of Soviet Writers, the 
main report was read by the noted Soviet author Kon- 
stantin Simonov. Parts of the address were remark- 
able, especially Simonov’s comments *‘exposing’’ the 
work of publishing houses, magazine editors, and 
theatrical producers. Fearful of ‘burning their fin- 
gers,’’ Simonov thundered, publishing houses were 
not reprinting works from the 1920’s nor even the 
1930's, and theaters were not presenting plays from 
those years. There also was cogent criticism of the 
hackneyed, standardized ‘‘ positive’ and “‘negative’’ 
characters in Soviet literature. Nevertheless, Simo- 
nov’s report failed to make the impression which the 
organizers of the plenum had counted upon. The au- 
dience still remembered too vividly Simonov’s pro- 
nouncements of early 1949, when he had inveighed 
violently against those literati who, in the late war 
and early postwar years, had written in a spirit of 
semi-liberalism and restrained friendship toward the 
West and had subsequently been penalized for it. 
Recent history was not readily forgotten. 

The Soviet literary chieftains chafed at the steadily 
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expanding ‘‘ discussion,’ and by last October they had 
decided to take a hand init. The October issue of the 
magazine Znamya [The Banner] contained a lengthy 
article by Ilya Ehrenburg, ‘‘On the Work of a Writer.”’ 
In it, Ehrenburg came forward as a champion of 
‘truthfulness’ and *‘ passion’’ in literary creation and 
as a determined foe of literature by ‘‘order.’’ All 
very well, it would seem. Yet, his readers obviously 
did not take Ehrenburg seriously; in the continuing 
debate, the disputants simply bypassed his article. 
There were good reasons for this—reasons of which 
the participants in the debate were themselves only 
dimly conscious. In recent years, Ehrenburg has 
become the chief literary mouthpiece in the Kremlin’s 
efforts, both at home and abroad, to give Soviet 
aggression the appearance of a ‘struggle for peace.”’ 
As an eloquent exponent of official Soviet policy, 
hypocritically changing his line with each shift and 
turn, exploiting the longings of millions of people for 
peace and freedom, he has had no equal. Therefore, 
when Ehrenburg came forward with a plea for 
‘*truthfulness,’’ ‘* passion’’ and ‘‘humanity’”’ in liter- 
ature, the literary world was more than a trifle 
suspicious: Might this not be an attempt by the 
regime to channelize the ‘* frank discussion,’’ to bring 
it under official control and, so far as possible, to 
render it harmless? 

A more overt intervention by the literary powers- 
that-be occurred early this year, soon after the appear- 
ance of the much-publicized Pomerantsev article. 
The latter contained several formulations which the 
leaders of Soviet literary policy could not let pass. 
“The degree of frankness,’’ wrote Pomerantsev, 
“*must be the first criterion’’ of a literary work. All 
the failures of postwar Soviet literature, the ‘‘ gray- 
ness’’ and the ‘‘tedium,’’ were due to the fact that 
books were ‘‘manufactured’’ and ‘‘rhetorical,’’ and 
**didacticism’’ was something Russian readers did not 
like. The stress on the importance of *‘ frankness’ in 
artistic creation was not the only thing which made 
Pomerantsev’s article significant: for the first time he 
enlarged the scope of the ‘‘discussion,’’ focussing 
attention on the social factors hidden beneath the 
outward facade of a purely literary exchange of 
opinions. More clearly than the other participants in 
the debate, Pomerantsev stressed the need to modify 
the prevailing insistence on the stereotyped “* positive’’ 
type of characters which have dominated recent 
Soviet writing. Skillfully using an officially ap- 
proved collection of sketches, Everyday Life in the 
District, by Valentin Ovechkin, he praised one of its 
characters, a party secretary who had been reproached 
by one of his comrades for being guided in his work by 
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‘“peasant justice’’ rather than “‘the interests of the 
party and state.’’ At the same time, Pomerantsey 
criticized a typical ** positive’’ hero—Sergei Tutarinov, 
of Babayevski’s The Cavalier of the Golden Star—who had 
been acclaimed as a model character in the 1946-48 
period. Wrote Pomerantsev: 

Tutarinov is not so much a hero as a little angel on a cake. He is 
strewn with glory as though with colored poppy-seeds, and if you 
lick him he melts away. 

Evidently, it was not so much the demand for 
‘“frankness’’ as it was this attempt to revise the 
““positive’’ type in literature that forced the Soviet 
literary overlords to intervene in the ‘‘discussion.”’ 
The January 30 issue of Literaturnaya Gazeta [The 
Literary Gazette] contained an article which was 
obviously officially inspired, entitled ‘‘Arguing from 
Erroneous Positions’’; the author, Vitali Vasilevski, 
assailed Pomerantsev, charging that his ‘‘correct 
ideas are not new, are naive and are common knowl- 
edge, while many of his debatable ideas are theo- 
retically unfounded or simply erroneous.’’ What 
was ‘“‘erroneous’’ above all, it turned out, was 
Pomerantsev’s basic position that ‘‘the degree of 
frankness . . . must be the first criterion.’’ This 
was ‘‘a gross error’! Threateningly, Vasilevski 
observed that ‘‘V. Pomerantsev completely ignores 
the question of the writer’s world outlook, his party 
spirit.”” 

Vasilevski’s article in Literaturnaya Gazeta did not 
remain an isolated utterance. He was supported by 
Lyudmila Skorino, whose article, “‘A Frank Dis- 
cussion,’’ in the February issue of Znamya, was wholly 
directed against Pomerantsev. Skorino denounced 
Pomerantsev for his defense of ‘“‘frankness’’ and his 
attempt to rehabilitate the human type of character 
which had been reviled during the postwar literary 
purge—the person who worked without speed-up 
methods and over-exertion, who dealt with realistic 
possibilities. ‘You passionately object to the stand- 
ard hero, who is so ‘correct’ that, according to you, 
he looks like ‘an extract from the newspaper col- 
umns,’ ’’ Skorino reproached Pomerantsev. She pro- 
nounced his artistic principles ‘‘eclectic and anemic,” 
and declared that his heroes ‘‘drag Soviet literature 
back to defunct little esthetic theories.”’ 

After this article, the ‘‘organizational conclusions” 
(or punitive measures) which usually mark the end 
of such ‘‘frank discussions’’ did not seem to be far off. 
However, the year since Stalin died has, in some ways, 
been different from the Stalinist era. The articles by 
Vasilevski and Skorino ran up against a readers’ 
protest in the form of a collective ‘“‘letter to the 
editors’’ of Komsomolskaya Pravda, published March 
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17. It was signed by four students, three of them 
post-graduates, and by one instructor at Moscow 
University. The authors of the letter were by no 
means in full agreement with Pomerantsev. How- 
ever, they maintained that Vasilevski had assailed 
him not so much for his erroneous positions as for 
“the sharp manner in which he raised these questions.”’ 
Essentially, Vasilevski’s article had ‘“‘introduced a 
peremptory tone into an objective discussion of 
literary questions,’’ and Skorino had done the same. 
Reading such articles, the letter-writers remarked: 


One cannot help wondering how, after this, there can be any literary 
criticism; will it not have to yield its place to dithyrambs? 


The die-hard conservative tendencies represented 
by Vasilevski and Skorino had by no means won the 
battle. This was confirmed by the appearance of an 
article by F. Abramov entitled, ‘‘Collective Farm 
People in Postwar Literature,’’ in the April issue of 
Novyi Mir [New World]. The article was devoted to 
an analysis of major works reflecting rural life since 
World War II. Space permits only the discussion of 
Abramov’s analysis of Babayevski’s Cavalier of the 
Golden Star, which occupied the major portion of the 
article. Pomerantsev in his above-mentioned article 
had been the first to topple Babayevski’s hero, 
Sergei Tutarinov. Abramov went much further in 
his criticism: He not only dethroned Tutarinov, but 
restored the reputation of the ‘‘villain’’ of the piece— 
the former chairman of the district executive com- 
mittee, Fyodor Khokhlakov, who had been vilified 
by Babayevski and most critics. In the second part 
of his novel, Babayevski had depicted Khokhlakov 
as an “‘enemy of the people,’’ linking him with 
“diversionists’’; only Khokhlakov’s untimely death 
had saved him from arrest. Abramov, in his article, 
completely restored Khokhlakov’s good name. 

In order to gauge the political significance of this 
reversal, it is necessary to know something about the 
novel’s plot. Decorated with the order of the Golden 
Star, the young hero Sergei Tutarinov returns from 
the front to his native village. At first, Sergei does 
not intend to remain in the village, but then changes 
his plans and decides to pitch in with the local work. 
Just at this time, the new postwar Five Year Plan is 
published. Together with a friend of his, Tutarinov 
advances a ‘‘supplementary’’ plan for the village, 
providing for the construction of an electric power 
plant. He is supported by the secretary of the party 
District Committee, Kondratyev. Khokhlakov cau- 
tiously reminds Sergei that this is not the front, where 
there is only one law—‘forward.’’ It is a ‘“‘rear’’ 
area—and one which suffered greatly during the war: 


“The wounds of war have not yet healed, and we 
have still far from regained the prewar level.’’ 
Tutarinov will not even hear of such a “healing of 
the wounds,’’ which is sure to take nearly five years. 
The party leaders are obviously sympathetic to him, 
and he is soon advanced to the post of executive- 
committee chairman in place of Khokhlakov. 
Abramov writes: 

Neither the district nor the regional authorities interfere with 
Tutarinov’s reckless schemes. And that, of course, by no means 
disposes the reader in their favor. . . . The only person who objects 
to these schemes of Sergei Tutarinov is Fyodor Khokhlakov. He 
points out more than once that collective farms must concentrate 


their main attention on the battle to increase crop yields. ‘The 
harvest—there is your chief trump,’’ Khokhlakov says to Sergei ... . 


Abramov quotes another of Khokhlakov’s remarks: 


The harvest is at hand . . . the country is waiting for grain, and 
the district leaders have taken it into their heads to remake nature 
and rebuild villages. 


For himself, Abramov remarks: 


It is difficult for anyone who knows that the battle for the harvest 
is the collective farms’ chief task not to side with Khokhlakov in 
this dispute. . . . Here is Khokhlakov,a man who is trying to 
bring these heroes with their fanciful dreams back to reality, 
portrayed in S. Babayevski’s novel as a conservative, pronounced 
the chief obstacle to the development of the district, virtually 
branded an enemy of the people. Is that just? 


During the period of the postwar purge, Tutarinov 

became the “‘leading’’ hero of collective-farm belles 
lettres and of plays which were supposed to reflect life 
on the kolkhozes. Among the latter, Nikolai Virta’s 
‘Our Daily Bread’’ achieved the greatest fame. Its 
principal *‘positive’’ hero was the secretary of the 
party committee, Rogov. Just as Tutarinov ‘‘ex- 
posed’’ Khokhlakov, so this hero “‘exposes’’ the 
female chairman of the district executive committee, 
Tverdova. His words for her, on the eve of her arrest, 
are full of wrath: 
For thirty years, we have been fighting to cut out the roots of the 
past, but still they reappear from time to time. And you, Tverdova, 
have set about reviving them. Toward what have you been driving 
people? Toward the undermining of their faith in our cause. To- 
ward whom have you been showing indulgence? Toward all the 
reactionary forces which raise their heads the moment we are in 
trouble. And what is the result, devil take it? American and 
other reactionaries are squeezing us from without, and here you 
have been showing leniency toward those who want to squeeze us 
from within! For thirty years we have been demonstrating the 
justice of our cause to the world, to all honest people . . . and you 
have joined the chorus of those who are destroying that faith! 


This tirade is as misleading as it is impassioned. 
For other clues to Tverdova’s character show that 
she, like Khokhlakov, is an experienced and honest 
administrator, who was able to cope with the diffi- 
culties of the gravest years of the war. To be sure, 
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like Khokhlakov she had favored those collective 
farm chairmen who knew how to get along with the 
farm workers and who took their personal interests 
into consideration—a sure indication of anti-party 
feeling! 

The characters of Tutarinov and Rogov became the 
measure of orthodoxy in postwar Soviet literature. 
In novels and plays devoted to postwar construction, 
the “‘leading’’ hero was a ‘‘restless’’ communist—an 
‘‘innovator,”’ a speed and record enthusiast who urged 
people not to be content with past accomplishments 
but to strive constantly for new records. Among the 
playwrights who conceived such heroes were Anatoli 
Sefronov, Anatoli Surov, and Alexander Kron. 

Some critics had the temerity to point out that the 
‘*Rogovs’’ and the ** Petrovs’’ were merely moralizers 
who delivered ‘‘correct speeches’’ but did nothing. 
It was these critics who in early 1949 were pronounced 
‘‘anti-patriots’’ and ‘‘homeless cosmopolitans’’ and 
were expelled from the League of Soviet Writers. As 
noted above, the political ground for these measures 
of retribution was laid by Konstantin Simonov at a 
Moscow congress of writers in February 1949. In 
his report, Simonov made a bitter attack on critics 
and like-minded ‘*complacent liberals’’ who dreamed 
of seeing ‘‘the military collaboration with certain 
capitalist countries, which had arisen out of the 
struggle with a common enemy, transformed into a 
peaceful postwar idyll.’’ Simonov, followed by the 
entire congress, ‘‘branded’’ people of this kind: 

Only capitulators, who dream of living harmoniously with the 
militant bourgeois ideology, can pretend they do not understand 
how acute all existing conflicts have become right now in the 


postwar period, when the camp of democracy, headed by the Soviet 
Union, is opposing the frenzied warmongers. 


In the light of this background, one can appreciate 
the political significance of Abramov’s rehabilitation 
of the character, Fyodor Khokhlakov. Thus far, 
no other critic has followed suit. Possibly Abramov’s 
article was allowed to appear as an ‘‘exception to the 
rule’’ because of the crisis revealed in Soviet agricul- 
ture. But it is interesting to note that some of the 
critics who were ‘‘exposed’’ and expelled from the 
League of Soviet Writers early in 1949 apparently have 
won “‘forgiveness’’ and have begun to write for Soviet 
magazines again from time to time (¢.g., Yuzovski, 
Kholodov, Danin). To be sure, the campaign of vili- 
fication against them was conducted with a great hue 
and cry, while their limited reinstatement has been 
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carried out so quietly that it has passed almost un- 
noticed. At the same time, the postwar writers who 
built their literary careers on glorification of the 
“‘restless’” Communist obviously have been losing 
status. The same issue of Komsomolskaya Pravda 
(March 17) which contained the “‘letter to the edi- 
tors’’ in defense of Pomerantsev published an article 
entitled ‘Behind the Blue Fence,”’ by A. Sukontsev 
and I. Shatunovski. The article ‘‘exposed’’ Nikolai 
Virta, who had settled in the village of Goreloye in 
Tambov Province and, with the aid of local commu- 
nists, had built himself a ‘‘ private house’’ and even 
a small “‘private electric power plant.’’ The old 
women of the neighborhood spoke of Virta as their 
“lord.’’ Soon after this, on April 6, Literaturnaya 
Gazeta published an article by Fyodor Gladkov, ‘‘On 
the Ethics of a Writer.’’ Gladkov took up the 
cudgels against the above-mentioned Anatoli Surov, 
whose *‘ raging drunkenness’ had become “‘a series of 
public scandals’’: 

Surov’s adventures are known far beyond the boundaries of the 
literary world. He behaves like a hooligan in the House of Writers 
and elsewhere, just like the miserable little merchants and tavern 
tipplers in olden times. 

Gladkov also referred to the article on Virta in 
Komsomolskaya Pravda. Obviously he was using Surov’s 
drunkenness and Virta’s ‘‘lordly’’ existence as a pre- 
text for a general attack. The article itself made clear 
that Surov’s drinking was nothing new, and hitherto 
his rowdyism, like that of many other Soviet writers, 
had been kept out of the newspapers. As for Virta, 
“‘lordly’’ living was typical of the ‘‘coryphaei’’ of 
Soviet literature. 

The publication of Gladkov’s article was followed 
shortly by the expulsion of Virta, Surov, and two 
other authors from the Union of Soviet Writers. This 
development suggests that we may be witnessing the 
start of a new purge in the literary arena. However, 
the outcome of the present contest of forces is far from 
sight. There has not yet emerged a clearly defined 
literary ‘‘line,’’ and we may be sure that the Stalinist 
diehards as well as the champions of a more “‘liberal’”’ 
policy are readying their weapons for a new round in 
the ‘‘debate.’’ The weapons, however, are still the 
same: indiscriminate personal attacks, expulsions, 
purges. It is safe to assume that these weapons will 
continue to be used, for any other methods would be 
totally alien to a totalitarian state. 
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Vladimir Mayakovsky and the “New Look’ in 


Soviet Literature 


By Leo Laufer 


HERE are few aspects of Soviet life so interesting 

and at the same time so fraught with controversy 
as Soviet literary policy. On one point, however, 
there is no dispute: as the communist leaders them- 
selves have stated repeatedly, literature and politics 
in the Soviet Union are linked indissolubly with each 
other. This explains the great interest with which 
recent statements advocating the loosening of party 
and state controls over the arts have been received 
both inside and outside the Soviet Union. The state- 
ments are important not only in their implications for 
the future of Soviet art and artists, but also—and per- 
haps primarily—as indicators of the political barom- 
eter in the U.S. S. R. 

The preceding article quotes from numerous recent 
literary utterances that illustrate a new turn of thought 
among Soviet men of letters. Among others, the 
author mentions Ilya Ehrenburg’s pronouncement on 
artistic freedom and originality, published last year. 
Recently Ehrenburg has dwelt on these themes again. 
And, as if to convince those in doubt, the famous 
satirical writer Zoshchenko has been brought forth 
from the obscure shadows to which he was banished 
in 1946 after a vicious attack by Zhdanov, architect 
of the postwar ideological crackdown in the arts and 
literature. 

Important as these statements may be, it is still too 
early to determine whether they portend a genuine 
reorientation in Soviet literary policy. Such a change, 
if it is in the offing, will have to be measured over a 
period of time by numerous criteria: whether there is 
a lessening of bureaucratic interference with the work 
of writers, poets, and playwrights; whether criticism 
is directed not only against minor bureaucrats—the 
often unwitting tools of the impersonal state—but also 
against basic policies emanating from above; whether 
artistic genres still officially proscribed by the Soviet 
regime are allowed to re-emerge; finally, whether there 
is an end to the systematic distortion of historic fact, 
which characterizes the literary scene as well as every 
other aspect of Soviet life. 

How the communist dictatorship came to control 


all artistic media and to impose on them its narrow 
and dogmatic standards is a long story beyond the 
scope of a single article. One phase of this history, 
however, is of special import here. In the early days 
of the Soviet regime there were many authors who, 
though committed to the ideals and promises of the 
Bolshevik Revolution, nevertheless rebelled against 
the demands placed upon them by the self-anointed 
leaders of the ‘‘toiling masses.’’ In the past twenty 
years, the work of these rebels has been subjected to 
an incredible amount of distortion, perversion, and 
misinterpretation. Books (or poems or plays) which 
clearly contradict the party ‘‘line’’ have been com- 
pletely suppressed; other works have been allowed to 
see the light of day but only after extensive expurga- 
tion and revision.’ 

While the censors have been busy distorting texts, 
the literary critics have indulged in a less salient but 
equally persistent falsification of the personal and 
artistic traits of Soviet men of letters. Those who 
are so well known and so beloved by their readers 
that they could not be stigmatized, have been em- 
braced by the critics. But their lives, like their 
works, often have been grossly misrepresented to fit 
the sterile formulae of ‘‘socialist realism.”’ 

The treatment of Vladimir Mayakovsky, perhaps 
the greatest poet of the Soviet era, is typical. Since 
the 60th anniversary of his birth (1894) was celebrated 
throughout last year in all parts of the Soviet Union, 
coinciding in part with the stirrings in the literary 
field, his case affords a certain though very tentative 
measure of the extent and sincerity of the new policy. 

Mayakovsky generally is recognized and celebrated 
in the Soviet Union as second only to Maxim Gorki 
in literary achievement and stature. But, like that 
other great writer, the Mayakovsky who emerges 
from the pens of literary critics bears little resem- 
blance to the flesh-and-blood poet. The dynamism, 
revolutionary fervor and—most important—the fun- 
damental inner conflict which marked Mayakovsky’s 
life and work are avoided or glossed over in favor of 
cheap, stock characterizations. The following pas- 
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1 See Maurice Friedberg, “Soviet Literature and Retroactive 
Truth,”’ Problems of Communism, January-February 1954, Vol. 3, No. 
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sage is typical of hundreds of descriptions of Maya- 


kovsky in Soviet writings: 


The study and propagation of the creative work of the most talented 
poet of our Soviet epoch is one of the important tasks of con- 


temporary criticism. For Mayakovsky’s poetry is an effective 
weapon in the struggle for communism, for peace, against the 


corrupting influences of imperialist reaction; the mastery of his 


creative principles will further the successful development of Soviet 
poetry and of progressive poetry abroad. . . . The role of socialist 
realism in Mayakovsky’s creative work, the importance of V. I. 
Lenin's and I. V. Stalin’s pronouncements for the development of 
Mayakovsky’s poetry, Mayakovsky’s ties to Russian classical 
poetry, and finally the character and creative strength of the Maya- 
kovsky tradition in Soviet poetry—all these general questions 
remain . . . urgent problems for Soviet literary science . . .? 


Mayakovsky’s artistic development was hardly as 
pat and simple as the above passage indicates. Asa 
talented but somewhat eccentric young man of 24, 
he saw in the October Revolution of 1917 the dawn 
of a new day, the beacon of a better society. He 
resolved to serve it as he best could—with his sharp 


mind and his imaginative pen. The flavor and 
creativeness of this poetic mind is vividly portrayed 


in a poem he wrote in 1920, entitled “‘A most Ex- 
traordinary Adventure,’’ a discourse on life between 
the poet and the sun: 


. . . And the Sun 

says—not to be outdone— 
‘Well comrade, I declare, 

we are a pair! 

Let’s go. 

Poet, let’s sing, 

and shout to scare 

the drabness of the world. 

I'll pour out light, 

you'll do no worse 

in pouring forth your verse.”’ 
Then the Sun loosed his shot— 
shattered night’s shadows, 
banished the black lot. 

Rays and words, 

shine for all you’re worth! 
And when the Sun gets tired, 
and night, the stupid sleepy-head 
wants to doze off, 

suddenly I am fired 

with zeal, and shine for all I’m worth— 
and day roars out again. 
Always to light, 

and everywhere to light, 

and, to the very last, 

to light— 

thus runs 

my motto, 

and the Sun’s!* 


2 Zvezda, February 1953, pp. 180, 182. 
* Yarmolinsky and Deutsch, Russian Poetry—An Anthology, 
International Publishers, New York, 1927, pp. 221-2. 
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As the vision of the revolution gradually gave way 
to the realities of the new Soviet life, with its ever. 
growing demands for rigid conformity, Mayakovsky 
became increasingly unhappy and irritated. He could 
not renounce the system which meant so much to him, 
but neither could he endure the encroachments of 
literary dictatorship. With all the might of his 
powerful personality he sought to reconcile his dis- 
appointment with his loyalty to the revolutionary 
cause. But in the end suicide was his only solution. 
This is the conflict in Mayakovsky’s life which the 
political rulers of Soviet literature have diligently 
sought to conceal from the world and from their own 
people. 


HE Mayakovsky anniversary celebration last 
year was marked by commemorative activities 
throughout the Soviet Union. Schools and literary 
societies staged special events, and newspapers pub- 
lished articles to mark the occasion. Pravda reported 
that since the Bolshevik Revolution, over twenty 
million copies of Mayakovsky’s works, in eighty-one 
languages, had been published in the Soviet Union 
and abroad.* In July 1953 a ten-day celebration was 
held in Moscow’s Gorki Park of Culture and Rest. 
Leading figures from the Soviet literary world partic- 
ipated and delivered lectures on such subjects as 
‘* Mayakovsky, the Most Talented Poet of Our Epoch,” 
‘*Mayakovsky and Youth,”’ ‘* Mayakovsky’s Satire,” 
‘The World Significance of Mayakovsky’s Work,” 
and others. No one, however, spoke or wrote of the 
poet’s tragic death and of the events which led up to it. 
The subject of Mayakovsky’s suicide deserves close 
analysis for two reasons: it illustrates perhaps better 
than any other event the deep, continuing con- 
flict in the poet’s life; and it enables the outsider to 
see the anatomy of literary Gleichschaltung — to 
observe how the patterns of conformity are imposed. 
The thought of violent death through suicide could 
not have been novel or strange to the poet in those 
fateful, lonely hours in the spring of 1930. In his 
early days of creative activity, before he became “‘ the 
poet of the Revolution,’’ Mayakovsky had toyed with 
the idea of suicide and death at least on one occasion. 
He had written: 
The heart longs for a bullet, 
the throat dreams of a razor, 
the soul trembles between walls of ice— 
and it will never escape the ice.5 
The intensity of Mayakovsky’s revolutionary activity 
and devotion evidently stemmed his darker musings, 


* Pravda, July 14, 1953. 
5 Mark Slonim, Modern Russian Literature, Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1953, p. 262. 
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at least temporarily. He did not return to the theme 
until 1925, and then only to reject it. Early that 
year, Mayakovsky’s fellow-poet, the imagist Sergey 
Esenin, despairing of the stifling conformity demanded 
by the Soviet regime, committed suicide. Esenin left 
the following verse among his last effects: 
In this life ‘tis nothing new to die, 
but nor is it more new, of course, to live! ® 
Mayakovsky, upset by Esenin’s death, expressed ap- 
prehension over the ‘‘many vacillating ones [whom] 
that verse . . . would draw into the noose and under 
the revolver.’’ He voiced moral censure of Esenin’s 
act by paraphrasing the latter’s last message: 
In this life tis not hard to die, 
to mold life is far more difficult! 7 

Yet less than five years later, on April 14, 1930, 
Vladimir Mayakovsky himself pointed a revolver at 
his temple and shot himself. 

An official Soviet biography published in 1951 
ascribes Mayakovsky’s death principally to the ‘‘ene- 


* Alexander Kaun, ‘Vladimir Mayakovsky—1894-1930,"" Ameri- 


can Quarterly on the Soviet Union, January 1930, p. 19. 
" Ibid. 
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mies of socialism who, knowing that Mayakovsky’s 
Bolshevik poetry was a mighty weapon in the struggle 
for happiness and communism, led a constant fight 
against him’’; they wanted to “‘ destroy the confidence 
of the people in the poet, undermine his own strength, 
and thus put him out of the way.’’*® An English 
writer sympathetic to the Soviet regime has blamed 
Mayakovsky’s death on the attacks of ‘* Trotskyites”’ 
in the Russian Association of Proletarian Writers 
(RAPP). He contends that the discovery of their ma- 
chinations was ‘‘almost parallel [simultaneous] with 
the discovery and elimination of the general anti-Soviet 
plots.” ® Yet Trotsky himself once prophetically 
foretold Mayakovsky’s tragic end when he wrote: 


There is no future for this intelligent writer who, under present con 


ditions, is taking new steps toward the ‘‘party of bureaucratic de- 
generates.""!° 


A brief review of Mayakovsky’s career will show that 
Trotsky’s statement was tragically correct. 


8 A. Koloskov, Mayakovsky, Detgiz, Moscow 1951, p. 217. 

® Herbert Marshall, Mayakovsky and His Poetry, The Pilot Press, 
London, 1942, p. 7. 

10 Leopold Averbakh, ‘‘Pamyati Mayakovskovo’’ (Memories of 
Mayakovsky), Ogonyok, Moscow 1931, p. 33. 
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Russian literary life during the early period follow- 
ing the Bolshevik Revolution still showed many signs 
of that vitality and diversity which had characterized 
it in prerevolutionary times. Writers and poets were 
relatively free to choose and organize groups and cir- 
cles best suited to their artistic temperaments, pro- 
vided they accepted the basic tenets of the new regime. 
For Mayakovsky this meant an opportunity to serve 
the revolution while continuing to develop his own 
forms of expression. He became the leader of the so- 
called LEF, or ‘Left Front of the Arts,’’ a group of 
young writers who sought to divest themselves of the 
old literary traditions. Soon controversies developed 
among the various literary groups over what consti- 
tuted “‘true’’ revolutionary or proletarian art. Maya- 
kovsky was attacked for harboring individualistic 
tendencies, but he stood his ground, disarming his 
detractors by writing more poetry in praise of the new 
order. He even won Lenin’s approval for his attacks 
on the growing bureaucratism in the Soviet system. 
After Lenin’s death Mayakovsky wrote a long dedi- 
catory poem, “‘V. I. Lenin,’’ which won him wide 
public acclaim. His writings on countless other 
themes of contemporary Soviet interest were addi- 
tional testimony of his devotion to party and state. 


Despite these successes, Mayakovsky was not happy. 
Within himself he was still seeking to reconcile his 
personality with the official demands for more truly 
‘proletarian’ art. Mayakovsky groped and searched 
to find a way of harmonizing these two loyalties. In 
September 1928, he withdrew from the LEF and or- 
ganized a smaller ‘‘Revolutionary LEF’’ in order to 
emphasize his devotion to the principles of the new 
art as he saw it. But as the relatively lenient period 
of the New Economic Policy drew to a close, a rival 
group, the Russian Association of Proletarian Writers 
(RAPP), was founded. Docile to—and therefore fa- 
vored by—the party and the government, RAPP began 
to assert its power over other groups, pressuring and 
persecuting those writers who remained outside its 
ranks. The struggle within Mayakovsky raged on. 
Finally, in February 1930, he surrendered before in- 
creasing criticism and joined the RAPP. As a symbol 
of his capitulation he composed a poem, entitled ‘‘At 
the Top of My Voice,’’ which he read before a con- 
ference of RAPP: 


. . . I'm fed to the teeth with agitprop [propaganda] stuff, 
and I'd scribble you poetry gladly enough; 

It's much more paying and pleasing, 

but I've subdued myself, 

by the scruff of the neck my own song seizing . . . 


And he concluded: 
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. . . Standing before the Party CC [Central Committee] of future 
years, 

Above a gang of poetry’s money hogs and crooks, 

I'll raise aloft, as Bolsheviks raise their party cards, 

All hundred volumes of my Bolshevik books." 

Mayakovsky’s surrender seemed complete. Yet 
the very intensity of the feelings expressed in the 
above lines betray the poet’s desperate inner struggle. 
Two months after reading these lines he was dead. 

Another incident from this period is even more 
revealing of the poet’s true sentiments. On March 
25, 1930, Mayakovsky addressed a Komsomol (com- 
munist youth organization) gathering in his honor. 
According to the above-mentioned Soviet biography 
published in 1951, he spoke of his struggle for recog- 
nition as a revolutionary writer and then, in answer 
to a question regarding his party affiliation, said: 
Although I do not carry a party card, I do not separate myself from 
the party, and consider myself bound to carry out all decisions of 
the Bolshevik Party.! 

The author of the biography, A. Koloskov, cites 

this passage approvingly as evidence of Mayakovsky’s 
pure Bolshevik soul. In characteristic Soviet style, 
however, he fails to cite the rest of Mayakovsky’s 
remarks. Delivered less than three weeks before the 
poet’s death, they give an interesting insight into his 
state of mind: 
Perhaps this is an absurd prejudice . . . [but] I have taken on many 
habits which cannot be tied in with organized [party] work. ... 
The prerevolutionary habits I have assimilated are strongly en- 
trenched. . . . In literature I have advocated a direction leading to 
a merger with the orientation of proletarian literature." 

Here, in the unexpurgated record of an event long 
distorted in the Soviet Union, lies perhaps the real 
answer to the mystery surrounding Mayakovsky’s 
voluntary death. Although beaten into submission 
through his “‘merger with the orientation of prole- 
tarian literature’’—the policy pursued by the RAPP 
party writers—Mayakovsky in fact announced that 
he had not solved the problem within himself. He 
was not one of “‘poetry’s money hogs and crooks,”’ 
who chameleon-like could change his colors to fit 
the required party mold. He would accept the 
party’s direction and authority, but he would remain 
the bold spirit who could commune with the sun 
and exclaim with it: 

Always to light, 

and everywhere to light, 
and, to the very last, 

to light— 

thus runs my motto, 

and the Sun’s! 


1 Kaun, op. cit., pp. 64, 67. 
12 Koloskov, op. cit., pp. 214-15. 
18 Averbakh, op. cit., p. 5. 
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As if to confirm this conviction, Mayakovsky’s 
Jast poetic lines, addressed to the wife of a dear friend 
shortly before he pulled the fateful trigger, are singu- 
Jarly lyrical and *‘un-proletarian”’: 

Already past one. You must be in bed. 

Across the night the Milky Way, a silver Oka River. 

I am in no hurry and am not going to wake you 

with special telegrams and disturb you; 

As they say, the incident is closed, 

love boat smashed against environment; 

Life and I are quits. 

No need of listing mutual hurts, sorrows and grievances. 
Look how peaceful the world. 

Night has imposed on the sky a starry contribution. 


At just such hours one rises up and speaks to ages, to history, 
to creation.'4 


NITIAL Soviet reaction to the suicide of its out- 

standing poet was markedly ambivalent. At first 
the communist officials and party writers sought to 
assure the world that ‘‘the suicide was due to causes 
of a purely personal character, having nothing to do 
with the social or literary activity of the poet.’” A 
‘temporary lapse of consciousness’’ and “‘ acute psy- 
chosis’’ were some of the other explanations offered. 
Behind the scenes, however, in the high places where 
Soviet literary policy was formulated, the suicide was 
regarded less kindly. Publication of Mayakovsky’s 
works was delayed and restricted, reasons were found 
for holding up the establishment of a Mayakovsky 
museum, and the poet’s name was removed from some 
school curricula. Mayakovsky’s stock seemed to be 
declining. Two years after the poet’s death, the 
Literary Gazette made one of the few candid comments 
which have been published: 
The death of Mayakovsky showed how great his inner contradiction 
still was, how strong in him were still the petty bourgeois indi- 


vidualistic forces which he had wished to strangle by attacking the 
throat of his own song.'® 


After this temporary fall from grace, however, 
Mayakovsky was re-elevated to a high place in the 
galaxy of dead Soviet heroes. Stalin dubbed him 
“the best and most gifted poet of our Soviet epoch,”’ 
and all the communist world began to sing his praises. 
Mayakovsky’s inner conflict and the true motivations 
behind his suicide never again were publicly discussed 
in the Soviet Union. The result has been the color- 
less, thoroughly stylized characterization of Maya- 
kovsky cited at the beginning of this article. 

In light of the alleged trend toward greater freedom 
in Soviet literature at this time, one could hope that 





“ Kaun, op. cit., p. 21. 

M. Eastman, Artists in Uniform, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
1934, p. 72. 

16 Thid. 


Mayakovsky’s true personality would be rehabil- 
itated, for the sake of art and of truth. But a glance 
at Soviet literary life of the last few months shows 
little to warrant such a hope. 

In December 1953, the Moscow Satirical Theater 
produced Mayakovsky’s play ‘‘The Bathhouse’’—a 
pungent satire on Soviet bureaucracy and particularly 
the bureaucracy in the arts—which Mayakovsky com- 
pleted a year before his death. The fact that ‘‘The 
Bathhouse’’ was produced at all may be worthy of 
note. As a review in Literaturnaya Gazeta (Literary 
Gazette) candidly stated, Mayakovsky’s dramatic 
works had long been absent from the Soviet repertory, 
principally because: 


The sharp, satiric sting of the poet’s dramatic works was com- 
pletely incompatible with those completely conflictless themes, 
those literally predigested plays, which at one time filled our 
repertoire. !? 


The lengthy, generally laudatory review shows, how- 
ever, that the censor’s pencil is still very much in 
operation, for the reviewer reports that a good part 
of Act Three is missing from the production. Act 
Three, it should be pointed out, contains some of 
Mayakovsky’s deadliest satire on banality, servility, 
and bureaucratic dictatorship in the Soviet theater of 
his day. Evidently the ‘‘ new look”’ in literature does 
not go so far as to permit criticism which strikes at 
the heart of cultural control mechanisms. 

More important, Mayakovsky is still portrayed as 
an unflinchingly ‘‘loyal’’ communist writer, true to 
the principles of “‘socialist realism.’’ His literary 
achievements are still described in platitudinous 
phrases, are still cited as ‘‘the fusion of art and politics, 
of personal experience and the experience of society, 
which should serve as a brilliant example to many of 
our writers.’’ One critic recently asserted that 
Mayakovsky’s greatest desire was to ‘‘subordinate 
all his creative aspirations to the task of building a 
communist society."’ He went on to parrot the time- 
worn phrases: 


The profound humanity of his creativity, the lofty level of thoughts 
and passions, the daring innovation, the poetry of Soviet patriotism, 
the great ideas and deeds of the Communist Party and the Soviet 
people, the philosophical optimism and the passionate affirmation 
of new aesthetic forms, the eternal march toward the future, the 
inseparable unity of realism and romanticism, the clear understand- 
ing of life, the hatred of that which is old and decadent, the high 
ideological demands, the great sense of the times—that is what we 
strive to follow, when thinking of Vladimir Mayakovsky.” 





1? Literaturnaya Gazeta, December 24, 1953, p. 3« 

18 [ iteraturnaya Gazeta, March 4, 1954, p. 3. 

19N. Okhlopkov, ‘‘Under the Name of Mayakovsky,” Sovetskaya 
Kultura, February 13, 1954, p. 3. 
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OT one Soviet critic has dared to cut through 

the web of triteness and falsification, so care- 
fully woven and rewoven in the course of two decades, 
to expose the authentic traits, the yearnings and 
passions of Mayakovsky’s artistic spirit. Nor has 
there been any attempt to restore—without apologet- 
ics, without spurious ‘“‘interpretations’’—the inci- 
dents that had led to his tragic death. Apparently, 
Ehrenburg’s plea for greater freedom is not to be 
confused with a plea for honesty and truth in another 
important cornerstone of Soviet literary policy—the 
treatment of the artistic personality. 

Mayakovsky has been specifically cited as the model 

of Bolshevik orthodoxy in the ‘“‘discussion’’ prompted 
by the ‘‘demands’’ for a liberalization of literary 
policy. The discussion in the Soviet press centers on 
an article by the Soviet writer V. Pomerantsev, who, 
shortly after Ehrenburg’s article of October 1953, de- 
livered a fervent plea for more ‘‘sincerity’’ and less 
party control in literature. Mayakovsky, writes one 
of the critics, understood—unlike Comrade Pomeran- 
tsev—that there is but one truth capable of inspiring 
an artist: 
That is the truth of the artist's firm, deep convictions, based on the 
understanding of the objective course of history, and on the belief 
in the victory of communism. For communist ideas are the truest 
of all truths humanity has ever known.” 

Another critique of Pomerantsev’s views goes fur- 
ther. The writer is accused of grave errors bordering 





20 Znamya, No. 2, 1954, p. 168. 


on deviation, especially with regard to the party’s 
role in literature. The critic Vitali Vasilevski writes 
in the Literary Gazette: 

Soviet criticism is founded on Leninist teachings that art is a spe- 
cific form of social consciousness. The Communist Party, in formulating 
the tasks of literature and art, has directed and continues to direct our 
criticism and esthetics. [Italics added]?! 

It is characteristic of Soviet tactics in general to 
cite as an “‘authority’’ in matters of doctrine the very 
person whose ideas—if honestly aired—would run 
counter to the party line. One does not have to go 
far for examples: many of Karl Marx’s principles, and 
even those of Lenin, are in complete contradiction to 
the dogmas of Stalin and his heirs. As this article 
has shown, the same deception is practiced in literary 
policy. It does not matter that Mayakovsky was es- 
sentially an untamed, highly individualistic poet, who 
could never reconcile himself to the thwarting con- 
formity of Soviet life. What matters is the necessity 
for conformity—and if Mayakovsky can be cited as a 
model, so much the better. The tenor and speed of 
the reaction to Pomerantsev’s article suggest that the 
stress on conformity and the mechanism through 
which it is brought about have by no means been 
relaxed or weakened. If there is to be a genuine lib- 
eralization of literary policy, the signs are yet to come. 
In any case, there is a long road to travel before the 
true histories of controversial figures like Mayakovsky 
can be revealed in honest discussion. 


*1 Literaturnaya Gazeta, January 30, 1954, p. 3. 


Soviet Nationality Policy, 
Pan-Slavism As An Ideological Weapon 


By Joseph S. Roucek 


Editor's Note: Mr. Roucek’s article is the sixth in a series of special 
studies on Soviet policy toward the non-Russian nationalities in 
the communist orbit. 


F THE 155 nationalities that inhabit the Soviet 

Union, the Slav peoples comprise the largest 
group. Three-fourths of the inhabitants are Slavs, 
distinguished from the other nationalities, not in the 
racial but in the ethnic or cultural sense. Almost all 
of these peoples belong to the eastern branch of the 
Slav family, in contradistinction to the Poles and 


Czechs who form the western branch, and to the 
Serbs and Bulgarians who form the southern branch. 

The total number of Slavs can be estimated at 
195,000,000, of which approximately half are Great 
Russians. A recent estimate of the Slavic population 
in the U. S. S. R. and Eastern Europe shows the 
following distribution: ' 

The ideological affinity, real or pretended, among 
the Slavic groups is of supreme importance to the 
Soviet leaders. For pan-Slavism—the concept of a 





Mr. Roucek is Chairman of the Department of Sociology and Po- 
litical Science, University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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1 Hans Kohn, Pan-Slavism—Its History and Ideology, University ot 
Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Indiana, 1953, p. 337. 
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powerful union of all Slavs—is one of the tools with 
which the Kremlin attempts to combat nationalistic 
‘‘deviations’’ among non-Russian Slavs and to weld 
them into a homogeneous unit unflinchingly loyal to 
the Soviet regime. 

The general lines of Soviet nationality policy have 
been set forth in other articles of this series.? It has 
been shown that all the peoples in the Soviet Union— 
whether Slavs, Turks, or Mongols, Christians or Mo- 
hammedans, white or yellow—have been forced to re- 
nounce their national heritages, to accept Russian 
cultural patterns, and to rewrite their histories in 
conformance with the new Soviet brand of Great Rus- 
sian chauvinism. It also has been shown that Soviet 
ideology singles out the Great Russians as the “‘ big 
brother’’ and assigns to the other peoples a subordi- 
Mate position as “‘younger brothers’’ in the Soviet 
“family of nations.’’ The present article will demon- 
strate how these policies are applied to the Slavs, par- 
ticularly those in the East European satellites, and 





* See Richard E. Pipes, ‘‘Bolshevik National Theory Before 1917,” 
Solomon M. Schwarz, ‘‘Self-Determination Under the Communist 
Regime,"’ Problems of Communism, Vol. 2, No. 5; Schwarz, ‘The 
Soviet Concept and Conquest of National Cultures,’’ U. Weinreich, 
“The Russification of Soviet Minority Languages,” ibid., Vol. 2, 


No. 6; and J. Kucera, ‘The Linguistic Controversy,"’ ibid., Vol. 3, 
No. 2. 





what role pan-Slavism plays in the totalitarian designs 
of the Soviet regime. 


Origins and Beginnings 


T IS popularly believed that the pan-Slavic move- 

ment was started in Tsarist Russia. The assump- 
tionisincorrect. The term‘‘pan-Slavism’’ was first used 
by a Slovak writer named Jan Herkel in 1826.2 How- 
ever, ideas of establishing cultural unity among the 
Slavs had enticed many thinkers long before Herkel’s 
time. One of the most dignified and eloquent figures 
among the early pan-Slavists was the Croat priest 
Jurij Krizanic (1618-1683), a missionary to Russia 
during the reign of Peter the Great’s father, Tsar 
Alexis. Jurij Krizanic dreamed of a united cultural 
movement of all Slavs under the aegis of the Roman 
Catholic Church, a concept which gained considerable 
popularity and lingered on until the last decades of 
the nineteenth century. Among its exponents were 
some of the finest figures of the Slavic world, the 
most notable of them another Croat priest, Bishop 
Josip Jura Strossmayer (1815-1905). 


3 Jan Herkel published Elementa universalis linguae Slavicae ¢ vivis 
dialectis eruta et suis logicae principiis suffulta, Buda, 1826, in which 
he advocated a common Slav literary language which would allow 
a possible ‘‘union in literature’’ among all Slavs. 
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In the first half of the nineteenth century, a new 
type of pan-Slavism appeared on the scene. Its char- 
acter might best be described as romantic and humani- 
tarian. One of its most fervent exponents was Ludevit 
Stur (1815-1856), whose mystical ideas exercised con- 
siderable influence over the minds of his contempo- 
raries. In his books Stur extolled Slavic folk songs 
and folk tales, pointing to their underlying theme— 
the harmony of man with nature—as the solution to 
the problems of mankind. Slavs, he held, were supe- 
rior to other peoples, for they were young, vigorous, 
uncorrupted, and dedicated to the spirit of fraternity 
among all nations. Furthermore, the Slavs had pro- 
tected the Occident against invasion from the East, 
and thus had saved European civilization in times of 
danger.* 

Other exponents of romantic pan-Slavism were the 
Slovaks Jan Koller (1793-1852) and Pavel Josef Safarik 
(1795-1861). The latter, strongly inspired by Byron, 
composed nostalgic verses in praise of the glory of the 
ancient Slavs. In general, this generation of pan- 
Slavists promoted an idealistic concept of cooperation 
among their brethren; solidarity meant to them an 
end to the suffering and subjugation of Slavic peoples, 
who would in turn do service to all humanity.® 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, the 
pan-Slavic movement began to assume a more political 
character. The earlier idealistic and romantic con- 
cepts were preserved, but the aim of pan-Slavism 
became the deliverance of oppressed Czechs, Slovaks, 
Croats, Serbs, Bulgars, and Poles from the Austro- 
Hungarian, German, and Turkish Empires. Mutual 
understanding and cooperation among all Slavs was 
sought by the so-called Slav Congress, held in Prague 
in 1848, and by subsequent congresses in Moscow 
(1867), Prague (1908), and Sophia (1910). 

In extending its aim to political liberation, the pan- 
Slav movement felt it needed the support of a state 
power. The natural choice—geographically and cul- 
turally—was Tsarist Russia. While few Slavs could 
resist the appeal of the promise of deliverance, there 
were many who came to oppose the uncritical attitude 
of the pan-Slavist leaders toward their ostensible 
“protector.” (One of its most eminent opponents 
was Dr. T. G. Masaryk, later the first President of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, who rejected pan-Slavism 
unequivocally, insisting that the future of the Czech 


4 For more details, see: Michael B. Petrovich, ‘‘L’udobit Stur and 
Russian Panslavism,"’ Journal of Central European Affairs, Vol. XII, 
No. 1, April, 1952. 

5 Hans Kohn, op. cét., and Waclaw Lednicki, ‘‘Panslavism,’’ in 
Feliks Gross, ed., European Ideologies, Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1948. : 
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people was and should be bound up with the West 
rather than the East.® 

Interestingly enough, Tsarist Russia exhibited little 
enthusiasm for pan-Slavism, advancing support only 
when its foreign policy stood to gain from Slavic 
disaffection in Austria-Hungary or Turkey. For ex- 
ample, in its efforts to wrest the Dardanelles from 
Turkey in the 1850's, Russia appealed to the ‘‘op- 
pressed brother Slavs’’ in the Ottoman Empire to 
accept the Tsar as their deliverer, who eventually 
would unite all the Slavs and make them the most 
powerful group in Europe. Russia also started the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878 on the pretext of 
upholding the rights of Slavs, a clear demonstration 
of the grave dangers underlying Tsarist exploitation 
of pan-Slav sentiment. 

On the whole, however, Russia’s ambitions were 
not matched by its successes. In part this was due to 
the sporadic and transparently expediential nature of 
its appeal for ‘Slavic unity.’’ In part, too, it was 
due to the despotic treatment of Slav ‘“‘brothers’’ 
within its borders—especially the Poles and Ukrain- 
ians. Its russification policies, applied to Moslems, 
Jews and Slavs alike aroused intense resentment; and its 
efforts to impose the Orthodox faith on Catholics and 
Uniats was a strong contributing factor to the eventual 
downfall of the Tsarist Empire. Pan-Slavism did find 
an echo among certain Russian intellectuals—first in 
the form of Slavophilism, which preached a return to 
the ‘‘pure’’ Russian civilization of the Middle Ages, 
and later in the form of romantic pan-Slavism which 
emphasized the spiritual and political leadership of 
‘*Mother Russia.’’ The government itself, however, 
took little action to carry out these ideas. 

On the eve of World War I, then, pan-Slavism was 
more a myth than a reality. Other than linguistic 
ties, the Slav nations had little to hold them together. 
Although the Slavs had shared a common history in 
ancient times, subsequent invasions, the Schism in 
the Roman Church (1054), and the creation of 
modern states had drawn them further and further 
apart. In fact, there was little love lost among the 
members of the Slavic world: Polish patriots hated 
Russia; Catholic Croatia and Slovenia looked with 
suspicion on the Orthodox and anti-Catholic Tsarist 
regime; Ukrainian peasants despised Polish gentry. 
The only champions of pan-Slavism were a number of 
intellectuals, completely out of touch with the 
political realities of their times. 


6 Hans Kohn, ‘The Heritage of Masaryk,"’ The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, July, 1948. 
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The Revival of Pan-Slavism 


AN-SLAVISM enjoyed a short-lived revival in 

the opening phases of World War I, when the 
Tsarist government exploited it as a means of en- 
couraging anti-German sentiment among Western 
Slavs. But after the Russian Revolution in 1917, the 
idea of pan-Slavism lost its attraction for the Slav 
states, now free and independent as a result of the war. 
Czechoslovakia and Poland were westward-looking 
and Europe-conscious. The royal regimes of Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria feared the anti-monarchist 
Russia. The latter, in the process of consolidating 
its strength, advocated the right of self-determination 
of national minorities, but at the same time estab- 
lished unlimited control over its subjects.’ 

This situation was radically and dramatically 
changed after Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union on 
June 22, 1941. The war, depicted by the Soviets as 
a contest between rival capitalist powers during the 
abortive ‘‘honey-moon’’ period of the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov Pact, now was proclaimed to be a struggle 
for ‘‘national liberation’ in which Russia fought 
beside her ** Slavic brothers’’ against the ‘* Nazi Fascist 
beasts.’ The new concept tied in neatly with the 
resurgence of Russian nationalism, encouraged by the 
regime for a decade past. 

A far-reaching network of communist-inspired 
“national liberation movements’’ was soon estab- 
lished. On August 10-11, 1941, an all-Slav conference 
was held in Moscow. The keynote speech was de- 
livered by Alexei Tolstoi, a Soviet author whose 
writings reveal a genuine admiration for past Russian 
““glories."’ He was followed by Professor Zdenek 
Nejedly, a Czech communist (now a member of the 
communist government in Czechoslovakia), and 
others, including Johannes Becher, a German commu- 
nist writer, Friedrich Wolf, a German emigre author 
who declared that he had found his ‘‘second father- 
land”’ in the U. S. S. R., and Wanda Wasilewska, a 
Polish communist leader resident in Moscow. The 
conference called upon the oppressed millions of Poles, 
Czechs, Slovaks, Carpatho-Ruthenians, Bulgarians, 
Serbs, Macedonians, Vlachs, Croats, and Slovenes to 
“unite against the common enemy of all Slav peoples.”’ 
The following message was sent out by the conference: 


Oppressed Brother Slavs! 
A grave danger threatens us. The hour has struck for the entire 


Slavic world to unite and destroy fascism utterly and without loss 
of time. 


We have come together as equals among equals. Our one burning 
desire is that the Slavic nations, together with all other nations, 





"See Pipes and Schwarz, op. cit. 


should live their lives freely and in peace within the boundaries of 
their countries.$ 

The appeal was quite successful, for even non- 
communist Slavs were willing to regard the war as 
one of Slav survival versus an aggressive Nazi- 
Germany. Subsequent congresses, in 1942 and 1943, 
encouraged Slav nationals to civil war. Slavic 
scholarship and publications were encouraged in the 
U.S. S. R. In January 1943 a monthly publication 
called Slaviane (The Slavs) put in its appearance in 
Moscow; special committees also were formed to 


Operate among Slav youth groups, scholars, and 
women. 


Old Wine in New Bottles 


O weld the new movement into an effective 

weapon and to bring it in line with contemporary 
Soviet ideology, a new theory of pan-Slavism was 
formulated. One of the first moves taken by Moscow 
was to announce the formal disbanding of the Comin- 
tern, the communist world organization for pro- 
moting revolution and insurrection (although its ac- 
tivities actually continued underground). The out- 
side world was told that the Comintern had been 
replaced by a limited coalition of nations which con- 
stituted the Soviet sphere of interest; i. e., an informal 
Slavic entente. Eventually, however, the new move- 
ment came to include not only the Slav nations in the 
Soviet sphere but also Rumania, Hungary and others 
in no way akin to the Slavs. 

One of the vocal proponents of the new pan- 
Slavism or neo-Slavism, was Vlado Clementis, a lead- 
ing Slovak communist who represented the prona- 
tionalistic Czechoslovak elements in London during 
the war and who was later to be executed by the 
communists as a ‘‘traitor’’ and ‘‘fascist hireling.”’ 
According to Clementis, the Tsarist era of pan- 
Slavism had been reactionary and bourgeois; now 
new revolutionary ‘‘people’s Slavism’’ had taken 
its place.* Another proponent was Dr. Eduard Benes, 
the first Western statesman to visit Stalin during the 
war. Benes’ fervent hope was to make his country 
the bridge between the democratic West and the 
““changed’’ U. S. S. R. Disregarding the warnings 
of his predecessor, Dr. T. G. Masaryk, who had ad- 
vised his people not to support the pan-Slavic move- 
ment, Benes accepted and indeed elaborated upon 
the concept. He asserted that all movements whose 
aims were Slavonic reciprocity were bound by the 
common struggle for freedom and peace as well as by 


8 Pravda, August 12, 1941. 
9 Vlado Clementis, Panslavism Past and Present, London, 1943. 
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their efforts to rescue Slavic culture from German 
domination. The Russian Revolution had liberated 
the Slav nations; World War II was merely the con- 
tinuation of World War I, both of which were strug- 
gles for democracy. On one side were nazism and 
fascism; on the other were all ‘‘democratic’’ nations, 
including the Slavs with Soviet Russia at their head. 
According to Benes, Czechoslovakia’s past refusal to 
enter into any ‘‘deals’’ with Hitler gave her the 
moral right to proclaim a new Slav policy. As for 
Kremlin intentions, the Soviet Union was simply 
trying to ‘‘destroy forever Germany’s imperialism, 
directed primarily against the Slavic states, and to 
liberate the Slavic nations and defend them in the 
future against a new Germanic imperialistic expan- 
sionism.’’ 


An End to Illusions 


ENES’ hopes that the Soviet Union would “‘re- 
main neutral as long as possible, so that it... 
[would] be able, at the end of the war—after the ex- 
haustion of both sides, to . . . create the solution of 
Europe’s problem in the social revolutionary sense,”’ 
and his naive belief that the signing of the Czech- 
U.S.S.R. Treaty of December 12, 1943 was ‘‘a guaran- 
tee of our independence’’ were soon to be shattered."! 
Benes should have been forewarned: during his visit 
to Moscow in 1943, he already had been forced to deal 
with the Czechoslovak communists, who spent the 
war years in Moscow, on the question of the composi- 
tion of the postwar Czech government. The coup 
de grace came in February 1948, when Benes’ govern- 
ment was ruthlessly deposed by the very men whose 
friendship he had so eagerly and blindly courted. 
Poland, too, was to learn the true meaning of 
**people’s Slavism.’’ The Poles had had their first 
taste of Soviet ‘‘brotherly friendship’ in 1939, when 
Hitler’s hordes were battering Warsaw and slaughter- 
ing its citizens. The fires of Warsaw were still 
smoldering and its ruined streets still echoing with 
the sound of German tanks when Molotov and Rib- 
bentrop signed their notorious non-aggression pact, 
making the ‘‘settlement”’ of Polish territory the “‘ firm 
foundation for a progressive development between 
their peoples.’’ '? Relations with the Polish Gov- 
ernment in Exile were broken off, and a new govern- 





10. Benes, Pameti of Mnichova k nove valce a k novemu vitexestvi 
(Memoirs from Munich to the New War and the New Victory), 
Orbis, Prague, 1947, p. 419. 

11 Tbid., p. 390. 

12 See Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941, published by the U. S. De- 
partment of State, 1948, p. 106. 
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ment, completely dominated by communists, set up. 
At the third meeting of the All-Slav Congress on May 
9, 1943, the creation of a new Polish army, openly 
hostile to the Polish armies outside the U. S. S. R., 
was announced. The brutal treatment accorded to 
Polish anti-Nazi insurrectionists by Soviet troops 
stationed near Warsaw in 1944 was still another bitter 
antidote to the slogans of pan-Slav “‘solidarity.’’ ® 

The meaning and aim of the new pan-Slavism also 
were clearly revealed in the case of Yugoslavia. In 
December 1946 a pan-Slav congress was held in Bel- 
grade marking the crest of the pan-Slav tide after 
World War II. At that time, Dimitrov, leader of the 
Bulgarian communists, was vitally interested in 
creating a Balkan Slav bloc; to this end, he entered 
into negotiations with Tito, also an advocate of closer 
collaboration among the South Slavs. But in Febru- 
ary 1948 the Kremlin put a stop to Dimitrov’s plan 
for a coalition, obviously because it would constitute 
a formidable challenge to Soviet control over the 
satellites. According to the Soviets, the Balkans had 
no need for such a bloc; their task was to organize 
““domestic popular democratic forces.’’ Dimitrov, 
accustomed to the twists and turns of Soviet policy, 
hastily scrambled back into line and ‘*admitted’’ that 
his idea was ‘“‘premature.’’ After Tito’s defection, 
Dimitrov began to assail all and sundry manifesta- 
tions of Slav ‘‘nationalism.’’ His successor, Vulk 
Chervenkov, continued the attack, strengthening the 
anti-nationalist note in the theme of “‘pan-Slav 
brotherhood”’: 


The traitors to socialism from Tito’s clique, who have so basely 
deserted to the imperialists in order to please their masters in New 
York and London and . . . to undermine the natural feelings of 
confidence and friendship of the Yugoslav peoples from the Soviet 
Union, whose army liberated them too from the German yoke [!], 
are now raising mountains of slanders and provocateurs’ lies concern- 
ing the Soviet Union. Only the despised deserters from the front 
of the struggle for lasting peace . . . and the busy agents of the 
incendiaries of new wars use such language and behave in such a 
way towards the Soviet Union, the pillar of peace and socialism in 
the world. The treachery and treason of Tito’s clique, so forcefully 
uncovered by the Soviet notes of late, most clearly show what 
nationalism is, what evil it brings to the people’s democracies. 
Traitorous nationalism is the banner of the enemy. Under that 
banner the Titoists are today advancing as the vanguard of intet- 
national imperialist reaction and aggression.'4 


This was a far different tune from the dulcet tones 
of Bulgarian ‘‘pan-Slavism’’ before 1948. For ex- 


13 For more details on the Polish uprising, see R. J. Kerner, 
‘‘Epilogue,’’ in Bernadotte E. Schmitt, Poland, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1945, pp. 458-463. 

14 Report on the Fifth Anniversary of the Ninth of Septeraber: Read by 
M. Vulko Chervenkov, Sofia, 1949. 
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ample, an official ‘‘Historical Review’’ of Serbo- 
Bulgarian relations stated in 1947: 

The idea of fraternal understanding, cooperation, and unity among 
Southern Slavs is not new. Throughout the long course of history 


the South Slav peoples have striven to attain this ideal and failure 
to do so has brought them only countless disasters and misery. 

The culmination of this South Slav ‘‘friendship’’ 
was evaluated as follows: 

The visit of the great son of the Yugoslav people, Marshal Tito, 
who arrived in Bulgaria at the head of the Yugoslav government 
delegation to sign the official document of eternal friendship between 
the Bulgarian and Yugoslav nations [following the Bled Agreement 
of August 1, 1947], is for all South Slavs a great moment of a natural 
historic process the roots of which lie deep in life itself—a process 
which nothing can check any longer. Its roots have been fed with 
blood, blood which cannot be turned into water. This blood so 
profusely shed for the happiness of our peoples has forever welded 


together the destinies of the two Slav Republics—Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria.'5 


The hypocrisy of Soviet slogans of ‘‘pan-Slavism”’ 
or ‘‘neo-Slavism’’ is demonstrated glaringly in the 
Soviet annexation of Ruthenia (or Subcarpathian 
Ukraine), which had formed part of the prewar 
Czechoslovak Republic. During the war, Benes re- 
ceived a number of oral and written assurances from 
Soviet leaders, among them Stalin and Molotov, that 
Ruthenia would be returned to Czechoslovakia. The 
Czechoslovak-Soviet Treaty of 1943 also incorporated 
a clause to this effect. However, when Soviet troops 
entered Czechoslovakia in May 1944, communist 
agents immediately seized control of Ruthenia. With 
army aid and protection, the communists forced local 
mayors to sign petitions that their communities 
wished to be incorporated in the U. S. S. R., and the 
Moscow radio began to quote telegrams ostensibly 
sent to Stalin declaring that ‘‘it was the eternal dream 
of Ruthenia to live in one family with the Ukrainian 
people.’ "© Shocked yet still doubtful, Benes sent an 
envoy to Moscow to protest against the army’s be- 
havior. A reply from Molotov on December 29 stated 
that “‘one cannot expect that the Soviet Union would 
Oppose a spontaneous expression of the free will of a 
people feeling close affinity with the Ukrainian na- 
tion.’’ 7 A subsequent letter from Stalin to Benes, 
dated January 23, 1945, advanced the same reasoning, 
making it clear this attitude was now the official pol- 
icy of the Soviet government. Anxious not to an- 
tagonize his mighty neighbor, Benes accepted the 





'§ “Serbo-Bulgarian Relations, a Historical Review,"’ Free Bulgaria 
Cin English), Sofia, December 1, 1947, pp. 346-348. 

© Quoted by Eduard Taborsky, “‘Benes and Stalin—Moscow, 1943 
and 1945," Journal of Central European Affairs, Boulder, Colorado, 
July, 1953, p. 171. 

" Ibid., p. 172. 


annexation on a subsequent visit to Moscow in March 
1945. One can only imagine his reaction to the fol- 
lowing statement by Stalin, delivered at a farewell 
banquet to Benes in the Kremlin: 

I am raising my glass to drink a toast to all neo-Slavs. I espe- 
cially accentuate it—to the new Slavs. . As is known the 
substance of that old form of Slavism was to unite all Slavs under 
the Tsarist regime. It would have meant that every Slav nation 
would have accepted the Russian state constitution and would have 
had to adapt its entire state life to the Russian system irrespective 
of its individuality and characteristics. We Bolsheviks . . . have 
another idea of Slavism. We wish that all will be allied, whether 
small or large, but that every nation will preserve its independence 


and regulate its internal life according to its ideology and tradition, be they 
good or bad... . 


The Soviet Union will not interfere in the internal affairs of its 
allies. I know that even among you there are such who doubt it. 
Perhaps even you are a little dubious, but I give the assurance that we will 
never interfere in the internal affairs of our allies... . There can be 
no talk of a ‘‘hegemony’’ of the Soviet Union.'8 


Soviet expansion and consolidation in East Europe 
proceeded apace. Within a year or two, the postwar 
regimes of the present satellites came to be dominated 
by communist functionaries and Soviet emissaries 
located in the respective capitals. Numerous plans 
were devised to industrialize the region and to syphon 
off considerable wealth and products to the U.S. S. R. 
Culturally, all the media of communication—tradio, 
textbooks, newspapers, schools—were transformed 
into tools of communist propaganda. 


The Past Recast. 


HE leaders of the satellites know the power of 

memory. They are conscious of the legacy left 
by statesmen such as Masaryk and Benes and retained 
by many Slav intellectuals of western orientation 
who traveled freely in Europe before and immediately 
after the war. To deal with this heritage, the satel- 
lite governments have developed two lines of attack: 
1) the distortion and eventual eradication of the past, 
and 2) the glorification of the U. S. S. R.’s role as the 
“‘liberator’’ of the East European peoples—and ulti- 
mately the glorification of all things Russian. 

An example of the first method is the rewriting of 
Czechoslovakia’s recent history in a persistent effort 
to stigmatize the political principles and western 
orientation of Masaryk and Benes. As early as May 
1949 a communist publication asserted: 

Masaryk and Benes undertook many political and diplomatic 
steps to interest the imperialist Entente Powers in the idea of Czecho- 
slovak independence. . . . The Western imperialists, however, right 
up to the end of the war did not seem inclined to the creation of an 


independent Czechoslovakia. In the years after 1920 the bourgeoisie 
endeavoured to strengthen and stabilize its ruling position in the 


18 Ibid., pp. 179—180. 
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country. The consolidation of the bourgeoisie position, ot course, 
took place entirely and exclusively at the expense of the working 
people.!9 

The same publication went on to rationalize the 
communist coup d'etat in 1948 as an absolutely neces- 
sary step to get rid of the “‘reactionaries’’ headed by 
Benes. The words of Klement Gottwald were quoted 
in this instance: 

The reaction wanted to foil the full realization of the Programme 
of Action, wanted to disrupt the real National Front, wanted to 
create conflict between our country and our Slav allies. The reason 
is quite simple, Klement Gottwald continued. 

Reaction at home, acting on the instructions and with the assist- 
ance of reactionary forces abroad, is making a decisive bid for a 
reversal of our people’s democracy.”° 

The practice of besmirching the names of Czecho- 
slovakia’s beloved popular leaders of the past con- 
tinues to this day. A book entitled T. G. Masaryk’s 
Antipopular Policies, published in 1953, makes the 
regime's purpose clear. In a foreword to the Masaryk 
letters and memoranda that make up the volume, its 
editors state: 

The fiction of the **Masaryk-Republic”’ is still being spread and kept 


alive by the treacherous exiles working on orders of the American 


oppressors and warmongers . . . The task of this compilation and 


of further scientific work, on the documents contained therein, as 
well as on the whole work of T. G. Masaryk, is therefore this: 
to remove the Masaryk legends from our history and the remnants 
from the conscience of our people; to show the true face of the false 
bourgeois prophets, so that our people can with ever increasing 
vigilance and firmness defend our new popular state against its 
enemies.?! 

Among the charges levelled against Masaryk is that 
he was a warmonger and organizer of anti-Soviet and 
anti-Communist campaigns’’ (p. 5), that he master- 
minded a plot to murder Lenin (p. 15), that he was 
“the head of the fascist forces in the pre-Munich re- 
public’’ (p. 5), that he was a ‘‘faithful friend of the 
Wilsons, Churchills, Savinkova, Miliukova, and our 
domestic Preisses’’ (p. 161). 

Another typical example of historical falsification 
is the treatment of one of Bulgaria’s past political 
figures, Nicolas Petkov. Petkov headed the left wing 
of the Agrarian Party, Bulgaria’s largest political 
organization before the communist take-over. In 
many of his views he came close to the communists, 
with whom he collaborated immediately after the 
war. Although the communists valued him as an 
ally, they soon realized that it would be impossible 
to dominate him politically. In October 1944 Petkov 


19 Czechoslovakia on the Road to Socialism (in Czech), Orbis, Prague, 
May 1949, pp. 14-18. 

20 Ibid., p. 64. 

21 Dokumenty o protilidove a protinarodni politice T. G. Masaryka, 
Orbis, Prague, 1953. 
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went to Moscow as a member of the Bulgarian 
armistice delegation; there he was asked by George 
Dimitrov, leader of the Bulgarian communists, to 
split the peasant organization and join the com- 
munist party. Petkov declined. In May 1945, he 
received a letter from Dimitrov again urging him to 
align himself with the communists. Petkov once 
more refused, openly proclaimed the independence of 
the Agrarian Party, and announced his opposition to 
numerous communist measures, particularly to Soviet 
interference in Bulgaria’s internal affairs. Several 
weeks later he was forced to resign from the govern- 
ment. In January 1946, the Soviets made one more 
effort to win him over—a personal ultimatum from 
Stalin, transmitted through Vyshinsky. When this 
failed, Petkov was arrested, tried for ‘‘conspiracy’’ 
and—despite his tefusal to ‘‘confess’’ and a total lack 
of evidence—condemned to death and hanged in the 
central prison in Sofia in August 1947. 

Petkov has now become the arch-villain of the 
‘“‘anti-democratic’’ forces in Bulgaria. His early 
collaboration with the communists and their eager- 
ness to have him join their ranks are conveniently 
overlooked. He is presented as a life-long “* fascist,” 
“‘traitor,’’ and ‘‘imperialist agent.’’ Here is the 
official version of Petkov’s political activities: 

In view of all the accumulated shattering evidence which the 
defendant signally failed to refute, the verdict could be but one. 
On August 16 the Sofia county court pronounced the death sentence 
on Petkov. The trial has had considerable repercussions abroad 
and numerous efforts at outside pressure and intervention have been 
made on Petkov'’s behalf. But the erstwhile opposition leader 
today stands convicted before the whole world of having attempted, 
by dark and shadowy methods, to drag back his country into the 


quagmire of fascism and reaction, from which it took the world six 
long years to emerge at the cost of innumerable sacrifices.” 


HE attempt to foster complete satellite depend- 
ence on Soviet Russia takes several forms: inces- 
sant stress on the role of the Soviet Union as the 
‘‘liberator’’ of the satellites; constant reference to the 
‘‘achievements’’ of the Russian people; linguistic 
russification, accomplished through compulsory in- 
struction in the Russian language, and through the 
imposition of Russian words and phonetic peculiarities 
on the Slavic languages; massive distribution of Soviet 
Russian “‘culture’’—printed matter, plays, music, etc. 
A prominent role in this process has been assigned 
to educational institutions. All educational systems 
of the satellite countries have been centralized and 
forced to conform to the ‘“‘party line.’’ In Czecho- 
slovakia, for example, the communist party dissolved 
the Royal Czech Scientific Society (founded in 1771) 


22 Free Bulgaria, September 1, 1947, p. 243. 
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and the Academy of Arts and Sciences, which had a 
reputation comparable to that of the ancient and 
famous Charles University of Prague. In their stead 
there was created a new Academy of Science patterned 
after the Soviet model, under which all academic and 
scientific research was centralized. In Poland a Soviet- 
style Academy of Sciences was formed in October 1952; 
all important blueprints for academic and scientific 
projects now are worked out under governmental 
guidance and implemented by the Academy. The 
same situation exists in Bulgaria and Hungary. 

An examination of pro-Soviet propaganda in Bul- 
garia shows a pattern similar to that in the other 
‘‘people’s democracies.’ The ‘‘historical friendship”’ 
between the Bulgarian and the Russian peoples is 
described as follows: 

Of the entire campaign of slanders against the People’s Republic 
of Bulgaria, carried on by the Titoites and other town-criers of the 
imperialists, the most pitiable are the attempts to destroy the 
friendship and love existing between the Bulgarian and Russian 
peoples. It is built on foundations of granite. Bulgarian-Soviet 
friendship does not rest on empty government declarations and 
agreements; it is the work of the age-long history of the two fraternal 
peoples. . . . The Soviet Union is the support and guarantee of 
the national independence of our country; the fraternal hand without 
whose aid the construction of socialism is impossible in Bulgaria. 
In the course of 70 years the Russian people twice liberated our 
country—from the Turkish yoke and from fascist oppression. But 
the Bulgarian people also feel deep gratitude towards the Russian 
people because the Russian proletariat and its party, the great 
strategists of the proletarian revolution and of socialist construction, 


Lenin and Stalin, helped to build up the Bulgarian Communist 
Party, beloved by the entire nation.?% 


In 1952 Premier Chervenkov appealed to the Bul- 
garian people to launch a ‘‘widespread popular move- 
ment for the study of the Russian language,’’ which 
belongs, he declared, to ‘‘the richest and the leading 
culture of the world . . . Whoever wants to partic- 
ipate in the struggle for a better future for his people 
must know the Russian language.’’** The Premier's 
appeal was, of course, equivalent to an order; knowl- 
edge of Russian became obligatory. At the start of 
the new school term in October 1952 thousands of 
courses in Russian were inaugurated, augmenting 
numerous “‘study circles’’ in existence since 1945. 
An official report states: 


The study of Russian is widespread in the Sofia district where 
there is a large number of Russian courses. At present there are 
some 1,000 courses in the district, attended by over 19,000 persons. 


In Sofia alone, there are 699 courses in Russian attended by 13,221 
persons.?5 





23 Ibid. August 10, 1951. 
4 Rabotnichesko Delo, Sofia, September 30, 1952. 
*5 Vecherni Novini, Sofia, January 8, 1952. 


The Russian language courses are an ideal medium for 
the glorification of the Soviet Union, especially in 
reaching youth: 


A course in Russian for children of pre-school age is offered in 
Sofia. Well-trained instructors tell the children Russian folk tales 
and acquaint them with the life of the workers in the Soviet Union, 
thus enabling the young students to learn the spoken language 
rapidly.?6 
The instruction often is conducted by Soviet experts, 
sent to Bulgaria by their government. Thus, a 
Bulgarian paper revealed on January 8, 1952: 

In one of the coal mines of the Sofia district there are eight courses 


in Russian. The instructors are Soviet specialists who are helping 
the miners to learn Russian better and faster.?? 


A final glaring example of russification was the 
transmutation of the Bulgarian alphabet by govern- 
ment decree to conform to present Russian spelling.” 

Bulgaria also offers a typical example of Soviet 
domination in the cultural sphere. Virtually the 
entire repertoire of the Bulgarian theater is made up 
of plays by Gorki, A. Surov, V. Sobko, and other 
Soviet dramatists. Soviet music enjoys a near-monop- 
oly at concerts and opera performances. In the 
literary sphere, Bulgaria has been flooded with 
Russian books and newspapers, at a staggering cost 
to the national treasury—44,000,000 leva in 1951.” 
According to official statistics, out of 5,800,000 copies 
of books distributed in Bulgaria in 1950, 1,500,000 
were Russian volumes imported from the Soviet 
Union.” Incessant rhapsodizing over Russian litera- 
ture is typified by the following quotation from an 
official Bulgarian periodical: 


OUR PEOPLE LOVE MAYAKOVSKY 


The ties of the Bulgarian people, the Bulgarian intellectuals, with 
Russian literature date back to the prerevolutionary period. The 
close similarity between the two languages, the common humanistic 
tendencies of the two peoples directed the attention of the Bulgarian 
people, in their thirst for knowledge, toward Russian culture and 
literature, represented by the gigantic figures of Pushkin, Lermontov, 
Gogol, Turgenev, Chernishevsky, Nekrassov, Tolstoy, Gorky. 

After the Great Socialist October Revolution this interest turned 
to the new Soviet literature . . . To make it clear how closely re- 
lated Mayakovsky’s poetry is to life in Bulgaria and to the develop- 
ment of Bulgarian progressive literature, it should be pointed out 
that the works of Hristo Smyrnesky, the great Bulgarian proletarian 
poet at the beginning of the 1920's, resembled Mayakovsky’s, show- 
ing close kinship with them though he had probably read only the 
few translations that had appeared in the press. 


26 Jbid., December 4, 1951. 

27 [bid., January 8, 1952. 

28 Official Gazette (in Bulgarian), Sofia, February 27, 1945. 

29 Bulgaria Today (in English) August 1, 1953, p. 14. The 
exchange rate at that time was 200 /eva to one dollar. 

30 Tbid. 
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Conclusion 


N this broad view of the last century of Slav 

thought and pan-Slav practice, several successive 
trends have emerged in bold relief. In the nineteenth 
century the idealistic conception of Slavic cooperation, 
and the hope that Slavs—with the help of Russia— 
would be freed from bondage to become of service to 
all humanity, fired the imagination of Slav intellec- 
tuals living in the multi-national Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. In the twentieth century this empire has 
disappeared, and its position as a European power has 
been taken over by the heirs of the Tsars. In its 
early stages, Slavic thought was largely restricted to 
cultural reciprocity. Today the Slavic nations (with 
the exception of Yugoslavia) constitute an integrated 
political, economic, and military bloc, completely 
dominated and exploited by the U.S.S.R. Although 
the idea of an inclusive Slav empire never won wide 
popularity among the Slavs, they have now been 
forced into the imperial Soviet framework under the 
specious slogan of ‘‘people’s Slavism.’’ Political 
loyalty to the Soviet Union has become identified 
with the loyalty of ethnic groups to the primus inter 
pares—the Great Russian people. Thus “‘people’s 
Slavism’’ has become simply another name for 
Russian chauvinism. 


The Soviet theory of pan-Slavism is an additional 


link in a dynamic chain—progress toward ever greater 
centralization and political despotism. The Bolshe- 


vik revolution proceeded from the splitting up of 
Tsarist Russia into separate sovereign states, through 
federalism to a monolithic, totalitarian state. Soviet 
policy has followed the same pattern in relation to its 
““capitalist’’ neighbors: first, the defense of sover- 
eignty and the national interests of particular states; 
then, once they have been incorporated into the 
Soviet orbit, a consistent and systematic obliteration 
of national peculiarities, and a merging of all nations— 
whether Slavic or any other kind—into one indivisible 
Soviet empire. 

As a past instrument of Tsarist expansionism—and an 
ideological weapon of the Soviet Union, pan-Slavism 
has proven itself a danger to world peace and security. 
Ironically, one of the best characterizations of this 
misused ideology was provided by Karl Marx him- 
self, the ‘‘founding father’’ of communism in the 
following prophecy: 

Pan-Slavism [is] . . . a ludicrous . . . anti-historic movement 
. . . but behind this ludicrous theory stands the terrible reality of 
the Russian empire—that empire which by every movement pro- 
claims a pretension . . . [to] all Europe as the domain of the 
Slavonic race, especially of the only energetic part of this race, the 
Russians . . . that empire which, for the last 150 years, has never 
lost but always gained territory in every war it has commenced. 
Central Europe is well acquainted with the intrigues through which 


Russian policy supports the new-fangled system of pan-Slavism: no 
better system could be invented to suit its [Russia's] purposes.*! 


31 Karl Marx, Revolution and Counter-Revolution, or Germany in 1848 
(a collection of articles written in the 1850's), London, 1876, pp. 
64-65. 


BOOK EXCERPT 


“Class Struggle” on the Steppes 


An excerpt from The Turks of Central Asia and Stalinism, by Olaf Caroe* 


YPICAL of the research discussions conducted 
nowadays on Soviet policies towards the ‘‘ Tatars’’ 
is the following apologia: 


The collectivization of agriculture was primarily due to the need 
to industrialize Soviet Russia: this entailed the transfer of a part of 
the peasantry to industry, and the production by the rest of a sur- 
plus sufficient to feed the increased industrial population. If it is 
assumed . . . that large-scale enterprise in agriculture cannot be 
technically superior to the small or medium one (or not sufficiently 
superior to compensate for the possible shortcomings of bureaucratic 





*Sir Caroe is an eminent British authority on Central Asia. A 
review of his book (Macmillan, London; St. Martin’s Press, New 
York; 1953) appears on page 35. 
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organization), it necessarily follows that the Russian peasants who 
remained on the land had to work harder or eat less, or both. In 
case some amount of compulsion was needed not only in order to 
establish the kolkhozy (in general, revolutions do not happen to be 
the heydays of argument by mere persuasion), but it is also con- 
tinuously needed in order to keep the kolkhoz y in being against the 
obvious economic interests of their members. If, on the other hand, 
it is admitted that large-scale enterprise in agriculture as well as in 
industry may carry technical and organizational! benefits inaccessible 
to small or even medium enterprise (a problem on which the record 
of the Soviet kolkhoz experiment is making a fundamental contribu- 
tion), it is possible that a reduced number of agricultural producers 
are supplying an increased surplus to the towns and at the same 
time improving their own standards of life. In this case, the eco 
nomic success may comprehensibly command the agreement of those 
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concerned even after the initial motives (a mixture of enthusiasm 
and coercion for different groups of the population) have become 
less important." 


Making allowances for the involutions of the brack- 
ets, this passage conveys an impression that the writer 
is not really dealing with human beings at all but in- 
dulging in a logistical speculation as to the most effec- 
tive means of fighting a war on the interrelated agri- 
cultural and industrial fronts. Whatever your opinion 
(he says in effect) on the point whether a collective 
agriculture is or is not more efficient than individual 
enterprise—and I myself think there is a good case for 
holding it is more efficient—naturally some degree of 
compulsion was needed to put it in force. At least 
some part of the population had, of course, to be coerced. 

Let us try to see what really befell the men and 
women of Kazakhstan of 1929. By that year a cen- 
tralized control had been imposed in the areas of 
settled cultivation in Soviet Central Asia; hereditary 
leaders of the people had been pulled down by con- 
fiscations from their position in city and field and, less 
certainly, from their paramountcy on the steppe also; 
land and water had been nationalized and, after taking 
a large share for the sovkhozes or state farms, redistrib- 
uted in an arbitrary fashion. But here more than 
elsewhere in the U. S. S. R. up to 1928, Lenin’s New 
Economic Policy had given some freedom at least to 
the small man; small holders still worked on lands 
they counted their own, yoking their own oxen to the 
plough, milking their own cattle, riding their own 
horses; herdsmen roamed the steppe or hillside tending 
their own flocks and herds of camels, cattle, horses, 
sheep and goats; both brought their produce to market 
in cart or on hoof—grain, vegetables, fruit, eggs and 
chickens, milk, cheese and meat—and sold it in shops 
at reasonable prices. Except that the chiefs and big 
men had been removed, the social and economic system 
of agricultural production and distribution remained 
much as it had been before the revolution. On the 
steppe and in the mountains there even remained 
vestiges of an aristocracy. All this was to be violently 
changed by centralized decree from the Kremlin, a 
second Russian revolution. 

The outward shape of what was then conceived and 
carried through has often been described. The whole 
conception was indeed two-headed—to collectivize 
and mechanize agriculture, and use the displaced 
peasants and nomads as unskilled labor for the new 
industries which were being set up. The American 
mining engineer Littlepage, who saw it all from the 





‘R. Schlesinger, ‘The Kolkhoz System: A Reply,” Soviet Studies, 
Glasgow, Scotland, January 1952, p. 289. 


inside, describes well both the central conception and 
the manner of its execution. 

A conversation something like the following must have taken 
place at headquarters in Moscow. One of the big communists said 
“Well, what will we do about it? We can’t put through our plans 
for industry unless we have a few million workers who will stay put. 
There will be too much of a howl if we simply make the free workers 
stay where they are. What can we do?’ And someone would 
answer, ‘‘Why not liquidate the kulaks? We can kill two birds 
with one stone, get these obstinate small farmers away from the 
villages where they obstruct our scheme for collectivization and at 


the same time get plenty of industrial labor which will stay put 
because it is under police guard.”” 2 


The Peasantry 


E goes on to tell what he saw of the peasants 

being dragooned round the country under police 
escort and set down as forced labor to work in mines 
and factories. Men, women and children were driven 
out of their houses, and their furniture, domestic ani- 
mals and all but a few clothes were taken from them, 
the confiscated houses being taken into use as clubs 
and offices. Some were herded along the camel trails; 
others, packed like animals in cattle trucks in stifling 
heat or bitterness of winter, were despatched by rail 
to centers where their labor was needed. Many died 
of hunger, cold or disease on the way. All seemed 
completely bewildered; they had lost their homes, 
had been forcibly removed from lands their families 
had occupied for generations, and put at unfamiliar 
work in unfamiliar surroundings. Fewer still made 
any effort to escape; their experiences seemed to have 
broken up any spirit of defiance they may nave had 
before. He explains how the numbers of peasants 
available made the federal police the largest single 
employers in the Soviet Union and gave them a repu- 
tation for getting things done. They could always 
count on a steady supply of labor, that great forced- 
labor army which started from the days of the so- 
called liquidation of the kulaks. In this way the 
double end was served, opposition to collective farm- 
ing stifled and the sinews of industry provided. 

The policy of collectivization was directed both at 
the settled farmers and at the nomads, but with the 
former was easier to achieve. In Central Asia the 
peasants do not usually live in scattered farms on their 
lands but congregate in villages huddled together for 
protection and defense and enjoying from ancient 
times some degree of communal life based on their 
tribal past. Each cultivator goes out daily, and some- 
times nightly, from the village to his fields which are 


2 John D. Littlepage, In Search of Soviet Gold, Harcourt Brace and 
Co., New York, 1937, p. 78. John Lictlepage was an American 
engineer who worked for the Soviet Gold Trust from 1928 till 1937. 
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often in several parts of the village lands. One man, 
for instance, will cultivate his ancestral share of the 
best irrigated land, a similar share of land not so good, 
perhaps dependent on rainfall, and a share in the vil- 
lage common or waste where the herds pasture. The 
water-rights will be held in theory in common, and 
approportioned by ancestral shares according to tradi- 
tional needs. This system was not without a collec- 
tive tribal background and with sympathy and vision 
it might not have been impossible to have introduced 
reforms gradually leading to a commonalty which, 
taking account of tradition, should have combined 
the incentive of individual user with the needs of the 
whole village community. That, however, is what 
communists would nowadays call a feudal survivalist 
deviation, and it is not what happened. As we have 
seen, the communists aimed not at a form of collec- 
tivism, which should be the most efficient consistent 
with its acceptability by the people, but at very 
greatly reducing the number of workers in the fields 
in order to supply industry. Redeployment in indus- 
try was perhaps the most important part of the plan— 
proletarianization as they called it. They did not 
therefore try for a revivified tribal system, but aimed 
at a complete reorganization of village life, by means 
of a consolidation of small-holdings into large fields 
to be worked by a mechanized agriculture. In prac- 
tice, this meant not only the dispossession of the more 
efficient and more prosperous farmers, but such an 
amalgamation of lands as to produce complete confu- 
sion of the identities of possession and user. 
Essential grazing-lands came under the plough. 
All incentive was at least temporarily removed, and 
the party slave-driver could not be everywhere at once. 
Thousands of cattle died of starvation or were deliber- 
ately slaughtered by the peasants in protest. The 
initial disasters caused even the Soviet planners to 
modify original plans and eventually to allow home- 
stead holdings of a limited acreage for the individual 
peasant to cultivate outside the commonalty. The 
noted Bashkir historian, Prof. Ahmed Zeki Velide 
Togan, describes in his monumental study, Buganki 
Tirkili (Turkestan Today, Istanbul, Turkey, 1942-47), 
the position in Farghana, the richest part of Turkistan. 
The people were starving, and half the people landless. 
Draught oxen had perished in thousands. The people 
were exposed to every form of official tyranny and 
persecution—imprisonment, plunder, deportation, ex- 
ecution for those that stood out. Draught cattle that 
remained were seized and tractors brought in and 


3 During the second Five-Year Plan directions were issued to re- 
lease 1,500,000 workers annually from agriculture to industry. 
This was for the whole country. 
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shown to the farmers on condition that they should 
be used for cotton cultivation only and by those only 
who would join the kolkhoz. The peasants, robbed 
of their horses and oxen, found their fate depending 
on machinery from Russia, using oil which then had 
also to be imported, and mechanics then also Russian, 
They were helpless. 

Another American, John Scott, has a vivid descrip- 
tion of the methods adopted for the ** dekulakization” 
of a village: 

**How did they decide who was to be dekulakized?’’ ‘*Ah, that’s 
a hell of a question to ask a guy that’s trying to expiate his crimes 
in honest labor. Just between the three of us, though, the poor 
peasants of the village get together in a meeting and decide: ‘So-and- 
so has six horses; we couldn't very well get along without those in 
the collective farm; besides he hired a man last year to help on the 
harvest.’ They notify the GPU and there you are. So-and-so gets 
five years. They confiscate his property and give it to the new 
collective farm. Sometimes they ship the whole family out. 
Then they came to ship us out, my brother got a rifle and fired several 
shots at the GPU officers. They fired back. My brother was killed. 
All of which, naturally, didn’t make it any better for us. We all 
got five years, and in different places. I heard my father died in 
December, but I’m not sure.’’4 


The Nomads 


N order to understand the situation facing the 

Soviet planners of the collective farm in the wide 
unirrigated territory north of the Sir Darya, Kazakh- 
stan, and in the more remote mountain glens, it is 
necessary to have some insight into the meaning of 
Central Asian nomadism. There are two forms of 
nomadism: that of the spreading open steppe, and that 
of the nomads who move with the season to the 
mountains. The first form, that of the steppe, is not 
unlike the nomadism of the Beduin in the Arabian 
deserts, for much of the steppe melts into a desert 
colder and less hospitable than Arabia. It has indeed 
a considerable snow precipitation, and therefore 
usually affords excellent pasture when the snows melt 
in the spring. But subsequent rainfall may be pre- 
carious, and the owners of flocks and herds often have 
to move many miles in pursuit of grass. Except about 
latitude 50 degrees, where the steppe reaches the zone 
where crops can be grown without irrigation, much 
of it is bare but for seasonal grazing. Before the 
Soviet cataclysm the various tribes had recognized 
ranges which in bad seasons would overlap and lead 
them into tribal warfare. Or a stronger tribal com- 
bination might oust a weaker. The form of life was 


4 John Scott, Behind the Urals, Houghton Mifflin Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., 1942, pp. 17-18. Scott's disclosures of Soviet brutalities are 
especially significant in view of his generally uncritical attitude 
toward the policy of forced industrialization and collectivization. 
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not unlike that of the sailor in the primitive age, when 
each ship had to fend for itself and be on watch for 
enemies or pirates. Endurance, courage, a free and 
adventurous spirit, counted high in the scale of human 
values, but, as at sea, there had to be leadership, for 
without discipline all might perish. 

The tribal background was the same for the moun- 
tains as for the steppe, but the hill Uzbeks and 
Kirghiz, the peoples of mountain Turkdom, had to 
face climatic conditions of a different order to those 
upon the steppe. As we know, a large part of Turk- 
jstan consists of very high mountains standing over 
deep valleys, and it is possible for a man to change 
his climate in a few hours, or at most in a day or two. 
In Farghana and the Tajik valleys, for instance, the 
heat in summer is fierce and the lower-lying land, 
unless irrigated (and that is needed for cropping), 
burnt brown. But a short journey leads the shepherd 
to flowery Alpine meadows (yaylaks), where his 
flocks can pasture at their ease. In the same country 
in winter the yaylaks will be kept under snow, but at 
that season the skirts of the hills afford a compara- 
tively clement refuge and a good pasture. So the 
shepherd would move up and down with the seasons. 
And because the land is so free and large and not 
over-crowded, he would have little need to store up 
winter food; some part of his accustomed range would 
suffice for his animals right through the year. 

In this way the tribes of the steppe and the tribes 
of the mountains had roamed for centuries free-born 
and untrammelled, meeting only with rivalry from 
their own kind if they should overstep their limits. 
Their flocks were part of their family and they lived 
by and on them. For houses they had only tents 
Cyarts) and wooden or adobe huts. For their Khans 
they had a real veneration recorded in epic poetry 
handed down by minstrels by word of mouth. The 
way of their life implied that they would be here 
today and gone tomorrow, and it had always been 
difficult for authority to control or tax them. By 
1929 the Soviets had not fully succeeded in driving a 
satisfactory wedge between the Khans and the other 
tribesmen on the steppe. In the settled areas it had 
been possible to appeal to the cupidity of the lesser 
men by redistributing the land of the richer; but on 
the steppe the redistribution of pasture lands was a 
most difficult operation, and that of flocks and herds 
almost impossible. In either case the bond between 
Khan and free tribesman was too close and intimate 
to brook official interference of that kind. It was 
for this reason, that, when Littlepage arrived on the 
steppe in 1928, he was able to record that the old 
life and manners of the tribes up to that time re- 


mained unchanged. Some of the old loyalties to the 
chief and elder, the old observances of tribal formula 
or prohibition, the old laws of hospitality, were still 
in force. At that time the tribal herds were increas- 
ing every year and the tribes supplied meat and dairy 
products ample for themselves and for the dwellers 
in cities alike. It was this system that the Soviets 
had to break up, if they needed these men for indus- 
try. It was a tough job. 


In a pregnant passage Littlepage states both points 
of view: 


The nomads were among the principal sufferers when the Second 
Communist Revolution started in 1929. But the nomads were dirty 
and superstitious, and I could understand how the communist 
reformers believed that they were doing them a favor by breaking 
up their old forms of life and persuading them, even by the use of 
force, to adopt a manner of life considered more civilized and 
sensible. On this trip, however (undertaken in 1934), as we pushed 
along day after day through these pastured plateaus, my sympathies 
went out to those nomads who had forcibly resisted their conversion 
into proletarians. . . . I could see how the life might appeal to 
them. . . . I even began to understand how they might be willing 
to fight for this mode of existence if someone threatened to take 
them away from it.5 


The job was done not by redistribution, but by the 
indiscriminate rounding-up of the nomads with their 
animals. Nearly half of those who did not die, men 
and women, went off to slavery. Three-quarters of 
the flocks and herds were slaughtered or perished 
uncared-for in the wilderness. When all was over, 
nothing remained to be seen on the steppe but once 
in a while a small village of Russian settlers whose 
ancestors had pushed into the Kazakh country half a 
century earlier and, very occasionally, a small group 
of felt huts occupied by miserable-looking down-at- 
heel Kazakhs who had been induced to settle down in 
cattle-breeding farms. 

Lest it be thought that this picture is too highly 
colored, let us turn to Soviet sources. The Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia, a cautiously written compilation, 
relates that, in spite of preventive measures taken by 
the Central Committee, most serious deviations from 
the party line took place in Kazakhstan, making it 
easier for the beys, the kulaks and the Alash-Orda 
elements to carry out anti-Soviet and anti-revolution- 
ary activity. ‘‘But,’’ it concludes, ‘with the help of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party these 
mistakes in the set-up of the kolkhboz system were put 


5 Littlepage, op. cét., pp. 185-186. 

6 Great Soviet Encyclopedia, (in Russian), Vol. 30, Moscow, 1937, 
p. 598. The first edition of the encyclopedia, consisting of 65 
volumes, has now been withdrawn as “‘ideologically unsound,” 
and is being replaced by a new edition, more in consonance with 
the current party “‘line."’ 
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right.’’ We need only turn to the census returns to 
see how matters were put right, by measures leading 
to the death of one in three of the Kazakh population, 
whether by mass starvation or by violence.’ That is 
the true picture of Soviet colonial imperialism. To 
allow for due completion of this process it was neces- 
sary for the Soviets to retain Kazakhstan as a part of 
the RSFSR (the Great Russian Republic) up to 1936. 
It was only then, as it was openly stated, that it 
became possible and safe to confer on the Kazakhs 
even the circumscribed and illusory autonomy enjoyed 
by a non-Russian constituent republic. The delay is 
the more remarkable given the very large proportion 
of Russians in Kazakhstan. 


The Stock 


HE story is not yet complete. Herdsmen cannot 
be killed off without loss of the animals which 
serve them and which they serve. In Kazakhstan in 
1935 there was only 1.7 head of cattle for each house- 
hold grouped in a collective farm, and 6,500 collec- 
tive farms were altogether without a herd. The live- 
stock losses over the whole republic in the six years 
1928-1934 were estimated at 73 percent of the cattle, 
87 percent of the sheep, and 83 percent of the horses. 
The real wealth of the country in men and livestock 
had been sacrificed on the altar of the collective deity, 
and there is reason to think that the losses then suf- 
fered have not been restored even today.® 
A study of the current Soviet press on the subject 
of stock-raising and stock-farming throughout Soviet 
Central Asia reveals an attitude and atmosphere of 
unrelieved gloom. In Uzbekistan, for instance, it is 
admitted that progress has been thoroughly unsatis- 
factory; the required increase in the number of publicly 
owned sheep and cattle has in no case been achieved, 
the organization of winter feeding has broken down, 
and what is called mass-political work among the 
kolkhoz and sovkoz workers on the collective farms has 
been ineffective. The same tale comes from Kirghiz 
and Kazakhstan, and also from the Tajik Republic. 
To go even farther afield, it is repeated in strident 
tones from the Caucasus, where special complaint is 
made of delays in the mechanization and electrifica- 
tion of processes in the care of stock. Plans have not 





7 There have been only two censuses in the Soviet Union—one in 
1926, and one in 1939. According to official statistics, the number 
of Russians in Kazakhstan had increased during that period by 
12%, while the non-Russian population decreased by nearly 20%. 
See Chapter X, ‘‘Russianization,”’ pp. 162-172. 

8 Recent Soviet revelations have borne out these calculations. 
See M. Fainsod, ‘*The Soviet Union Since Stalin,’’ Problems of Com- 
munism, March-April 1954. 
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been fulfilled; veterinary services, irrigation, scientific 
research work—all are lagging. In Turkmenia nearly 
half the kolkhozes at the beginning of 1951 had not the 
minimum number of sheep, and things were even worse 
for horned cattle. A search for scapegoats has begun. 
Bagirov, the secretary of the Central Committee of the 
party in Azerbaijan and heresy-hunter of the devia- 
tionists ® who praised the North Caucasian XIXth- 
century patriot Shamil, entered the lists with an at- 
tack on the Minister of Agriculture, Abdullaev. Ab- 
dullaev and his deputies Nagyzade and Barbaev—all, 
by the way, of Azerbaijani stock—are accused by him 
of nepotism and corrupt practices. The widespread 
nature of the complaints, extending as they do from 
the Tienshan to the Black Sea, suggest that the mal- 
ady is attributable to deeper causes. What can those 
causes be? 

The first and obvious reason is that the policy of 
destruction of nomadism was unsuited to the climatic 
conditions of Central Asia and to the aptitudes of the 
people. In the semi-desert of the steppe or in the 
sharp contrasts of mountainside and glen, with all 
the variations brought about by season and altitude, 
there exists a stage on which it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, for men or animals to survive unless they 
adapt themselves to a migratory life. The Soviet 
agronomists talk of winter storage. But the produc- 
tion of fodder-crops or winter-feed cannot easily re- 
place these rotational pastures. Mountain and steppe 
pastures do not produce long grass very suitable for 
hay or silage, even if it could be transported with the 
seasons, and the irrigated fields, on which it could 
be produced, are all required for cash or grain crops. 
In other words, the right economic system for stock- 
raising, imposed by this climate and its contrasts, is 
a form of nomadism and nothing else. 

All dictators, of course, dislike nomads, so hard to 
reach and tax, or in any way to discipline or organ- 
ize. It was so with Reza Shah of Persia, also a dic- 
tator, whose main and unfulfilled ambition was to 
settle all the nomadic tribes of Persia. And inevi- 
tably it has been so with the Soviets. It is because 
autocracy has given way to this irrational dislike and 
tried to substitute a social and economic organiza- 
tion which defies nature and defeats the tried and 
tested initiative of the local stock-breeders, that this 
experiment has been such a ghastly failure. 

Of all this there is no mention of the stream of in- 
vective that pours from Soviet publicists on this sub- 
ject. The party line is quite otherwise. Defects are 
due, they cry, to insufficient party-political and edu- 


9 Bagirov was purged in July, 1953, soon after Beria’s downfall. 
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cational work among the stock-breeders. Leading 
workers do not concern themselves with the matter, 
but leave it to subordinates. The managers of stock 
kolkhozes do not understand the importance of mech- 
anization. Fodder supplies are not made available— 


_ here there is a shadow of the truth; irrigation works 


have not been reorganized. Winter pasturing is in- 
sufficient and badly arranged; the local Soviets in 
many districts fail to assume responsibility. And 
hear Bagirov. Great harm had been done, he said, 
by over-concentration on cotton-growing, and neglect 
of stock. The total of stock was still below the 
figure of 1940, and there was negligence in the pro- 
vision of fodder. Blame was due not only to the 
Minister and his deputies but to all party officials. 
They had themselves neglected the interests of stock- 
breeders, and had allowed embezzlement. People of 
doubtful honesty were kept as officials. The Ministry 
did not check them but actually defended them. The 
sovkhozes—state farms—were almost as bad as the 
kolkhozes. And so on—without a hint of the essentials 
of the art of animal management. 

In all this there is yet another and more subtle 
failure. It has been remarked that the beginnings of 
Soviet stock-rearing in Asiatic Russia were not en- 
couraging, for an iron system failed to allow for that 
elasticity of adjustment which alone can secure a 
satisfactory return to the stock farm. But it is im- 
possible to read these diatribes without concluding 
that the failure goes deeper even than that. The 
bond between herdsman and herd, between man and 
the animal which serves him and which he serves, is 
in essence a Close and individual bond. To get the 
best out of a dairy the feed for each individual cow 
must be apportioned and changed in accordance with 
many varying factors of pasture, season, milk yield 
and individual habit. However scientific may be the 
system of mechanized milking, each animal requires 
its own treatment at milking time. It is the same 
with sheep and goats—and even more with horses. 
No cast-iron rigid rules apply: all animals have their 


idiosyncrasies. And whatever Marxism-Leninism 
may decree in the matter of environment as the deter- 
minant in human affairs, the world of animals cannot 
be regulated out of a reliance on heredity. How can 
a mechanized system, which condemns a poet for 
portraying ideals and even for writing verses contain- 
ing ‘‘individualistic descriptions of the beauties of 
nature,’’ grasp the thought of that shepherd who. 
leaves the ninety-and-nine sheep in the wilderness to 
search for one sheep that is lost and, when he has. 
found it, brings it home on his shoulders, rejoicing? 
The animal may be said to be an individualist and 
gives of its best in response to gentleness and care. 

It has been truly said that in the Soviet Union all 
verbs are conjugated in the future and the millennium 
is always round the corner; meanwhile for those not 
of the party there is toil and trouble, and even for the 
party an anxious unrest and never a fulfilment. But, 
if the human machine at least creaks and groans along 
somehow, it is because breakdown, complete and 
utter, is prevented by kindness. Even in a material- 
istic world, and not least in the Soviet Union, there is 
that undercurrent of kindness between man and man, 
between woman and child, which smoothes the harsh 
edges of regulation. In the sphere of animal manage- 
ment, however, there seems no question even of future 
tenses; the Soviets themselves admit an utter failure. 
The animal, mistreated, will not toe the line: it just 
dies off. And the margin of human kindness that can 
survive regulation does not suffice to save the animals. 
It is exhausted on human beings already. 

It is hardly fanciful to picture the ideological herds- 
man in his collective dairy, faced with a cow whose 
milk yield is falling off. ‘“The idiosyncratic beast,”’ 
he might say, ‘‘shirking the output which our great 
Stalin once decreed. Kick her in the udder or, better 
still, as punishment reverse the journeys she went on in 
her nomadic days. Let her die of cold on the uplands 
in winter, or of thirst in the Karakum in the summer 
heats. That will teach the other cattle, and be a 
good lesson for the nomads too!”’ 
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B 4YAC MONSIMTBbI 


PucyHorn J. CA®AEBA (CranuHaGayn) wa KOHKypc Kpoxoguna, 





— Plana, te6s sbisbisaior neKumio untato! 


WHILE PRAYING 
Daddy, you're called out to deliver a lecture! 


From Krokodil, Moscow, March 30, 1954 


[Editor's Note: This cartoon criticizes communist officials who still cling to their religion—in this case Mohammedanism. Inadvertently, 
the cartoon makes it clear that 35 years of Soviet rule have not succeeded in destroying the desire of the Moslem peoples to practice theif 


own way of life. | 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Three Soviet Nationality Groups 


John S. Reshetar, Jr.: 

The Ukrainian Revolution 

Princeton University Press, 

Princeton, New Jersey, 1952, 363 pages 


Firuz Kazemzadeh: 

The Struggle for Transcaucasia (1917-1921) 
Philosophical Library, New York; 
George Ronald, Oxford; 1951, 356 pages 


Olaf Caroe: 

Soviet Empire: The Turks of Central Asia and Stalinism 
Macmillan, London; 

St. Martin’s Press, New York; 1953, 300 pages 


Reviewed by Jules Menken 


F the more than 175 different nationalities which 

live under Soviet rule, the largest groups lie in 
fairly compact areas along the frontiers. In the west 
and southwest are the Baltic peoples, Byelo-Russians, 
and Ukrainians; in the south, the peoples historically 
associated with the Caucasus; in the south-east, the 
peoples historically associated with Central Asia. 
Their numbers are hard to determine since Soviet 
census-taking is sporadic, inconsistent and in certain 
instances demonstrably inaccurate. The best data 
available are for 1926; in the census of that year, the 
total Soviet population was listed as 147 million, of 
which 31 million were Ukrainians, nearly 7 million 
were groups of the Caucasus region, and 10.75 million 
wete nationalities in Central Asia. By the 1939 
census the definition of ‘‘nationality’’ had changed, 
indicating merely the group with which individuals 








Mr. Menken is a British writer and journalist who has written 
extensively on Soviet affairs. 


identified themselves psychologically and culturally. 
Of a total Soviet population of 170.5 million, those 
described as Ukrainians numbered 28 millions, the 
three principal peoples of Transcaucasia (Azers, 
Georgians, and Armenians) numbered 6.676 million 
and the five principal peoples of Soviet Central Asia 
(the Uzbek, Kazak, Tajik, Kirghiz, and Turkoman) 
numbered 10.868 million. Census figures for 1947 did 
not list nationalities at all; but the population of 
Soviet republics (as estimated from electoral dis- 
tricts) showed 40.8 million in the Ukrainian S. S. R.; 
8.1 million in the Azerbaijan, Georgian, and Armenian 
S. S. R.’s; and 16.2 million in the Kazak, Kirgiz, 
Uzbek, Tajik, and Turkoman S. S.R.’s. The total 
Soviet population, similarly estimated, was 196.8 
million. 

None of these sets of figures is easily compared to 
the others, nor does any show the relationship between 
nationalities and areas. For example, millions of 
Ukrainians (in 1926, nearly 8 million) lived outside 
the Ukraine, while millions of Great Russians and 
other peoples lived within its borders; there were also 
large numbers of Great Russians and Ukrainians in 
parts of Central Asia. The 1947 estimates were not 
made on an ethnic basis at all. Yet however imper- 
fectly, these figures give an idea of the scale of the 
nationalities problem which the Soviet Union in- 
herited from Imperial Russia and has magnified by its 
own policies. The complexity of the problem is 
indicated by the number of other peoples whom 
historical chance and change over the centuries has 
left under Soviet rule. 

The studies by Messrs. Reshetar, Kazemzadeh, and 
Caroe throw the clear light of objective scholarship 
on three major manifestations of this problem. Mr. 
Reshetar, a lecturer in politics at Princeton University 
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(Princeton, New Jersey) confines himself to the un- 
successful Ukrainian effort from 1917 to 1920 to create 
an independent state. Mr. Kazemzadeh, the Moscow- 
born son of a Persian father and a Russian mother, 
deals with Transcaucasia during the same turbulent 
period, which in this case extended into 1921. Sir 
Olaf Caroe has written on Russian and Soviet Central 
Asia, a region with whose peoples and affairs he had 
direct and prolonged contact during a distinguished 
career in the former Indian Civil Service. 

The Ukrainian story falls into clearly demarcated 
periods. The first began with the establishment in 
March 1917 of an anti-Bolshevik Provisional Govern- 
ment, the so-called Rada, soon after the first Russian 
Revolution. Attacked on the one hand by Bolshevik 
Red Guards and on the other by German forces seeking 
supplies from the Ukraine, the Rada government was 
hopelessly weak from the first. Moreover, its inter- 
nal policies antagonized the landowners and wealthier 
peasants. In the cities, Ukrainians were in a minority 
(in Kiev, which was predominantly Russian, Ukrain- 
ians held only a fifth of the seats on the municipal 
council). Many leading Ukrainians had been russi- 
fied. Russian troops in the Ukraine were either loyal 
to the provisional government in Petrograd or became 
pro-Bolshevik. Most important among its weak- 
nesses, the Rada had no army in a period when 
existence or extinction turned on the armed force 
which those in the seats of rule could command. In 
the tumultuous conditions of the time the Rada’s 
early demise was therefore inevitable. The end came 
in April 1918, when German troops and discontented 
landowners joined forces in a coup which raised General 
Skoropadsky, a wealthy landed proprietor and former 
Russian officer, to the highest position in the Ukraine, 
with the revived Ukrainian monarchical title of 
Hetman. Though Skoropadsky depended on German 
armed support and made many mistakes (chiefly 
by antagonizing the peasants), Reshetar considers 
that ‘his contribution to the Ukrainian national 
movement in 1918 and in the years that followed has 
passed beyond dispute.’” These next years brought in 
rapid and chaotic succession the replacement of the 
Hetmanate by a directory (December 1918); the clash 
between Bolshevik troops and the popular army of the 
Ukrainian socialist leader Petliura (1919 and 1920); 
Moscow’s conflict with Poland resulting in Polish 
invasion of the Ukraine; occupation by the Red Army; 
finally, the end of an independence which was short- 
lived, incomplete, and deeply troubled throughout. 

In Transcaucasia the situation and developments 
between 1917 and 1921 achieved almost a me plus ultra 
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of complexity. Here there were three principal peo- 
ples—Georgian, Armenian, and Azer—two of them 
Christian (but of separate confessions) and the third 
Moslem, with different histories, traditions, social 
structures, attitudes toward their neighbors, and as- 
pirations. They regarded each other with deep-rooted 
suspicion and hostility which at times erupted in small 
wars. Both Bolshevik Russia and the anti-Bolshevik 
White Russian forces were opposed to the separation 
from Russia of Transcaucasia in whole or in part, and 
took or threatened armed action to prevent this. Ger- 
man and British forces of varying size were drawn into 
Transcaucasia, the Germans to exploit the country’s 
important resources (chiefly oil and manganese), and 
the British to forestall the Bolsheviks and to bar a 
Turkish advance toward India. Communist intrigue 
and agitation, though varying widely in strength and 
circumstances in Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan, 
were persistent and on the whole successful. Baku, 
the largest city and most important economic center, 
explosive with the hatreds of a mixed and divided 
population, remained a permanent focus of communist 
influence and activity, a door through which Bolshe- 
vik and Russian forces ultimately advanced in the 
process of reconquest. Of all the lesser political dif- 
ferences, disputes, disorders, massacres, and sheer an- 
archy no complete tale can now be told. Given such 
a situation, it is not surprising that an initial attempt 
at unified Transcaucasian government utterly failed; 
that the successor states in Azerbaijan, Armenia, and 
Georgia—the last the most cohesive, best governed, 
and strongest of the three—were at one another's 
throats; that all succumbed in the end, once Bolshevik 
power became strong enough to reassert Russian rule. 

Reshetar and Kazemzadeh have confined their 
thorough, scholarly, and objective accounts to the 
early abortive struggle for independence in two spe- 
cific areas. Caroe covers a wider range in time, 
space and background in the most authoritative 
book on his subject published in English since 1917. 
After reviewing the geography and ethnology of what 
is now Soviet Central Asia, he summarizes the com- 
plex strife-filled history of this little-known region in 
the long centuries which preceded its conquest by 
Tsarist Russia (a conquest even now not a hundred 
years old). He then turns to his main theme, the fate 
of Central Asia and its peoples during the Bolshevik 
Revolution and under Soviet rule. In the first ade- 
quate English account of the Basmachi rebellion— 
which was far more than mere banditry and revolt, 
as Soviet apologists try to claim—he shows how the 
Bolshevik leaders betrayed the minority nationalities 
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after having promised them the rights and opportuni- 
ties of self-fulfillment.’ Once Moscow had again fas- 
tened its iron control on Centra! Asia, the fate of the 
local peoples was a far more prolonged and bitter 
agony then death in battle. Extensive russification, 
agricultural collectivization, the suppression of no- 
madism, the creation of an indigenous proletariat, 
took a fearful toll. ‘‘The dry facts of Soviet statis- 
tics,’’ Caroe writes, ‘‘display a picture of something 
which can only be described by the new term ‘geno- 
cide.’ In Turkistan it is known as Katl-i-aam, mean- 
ing a general massacre.’’ In Kazakhstan the measures 
taken by Moscow led to the death of one in three 
of the Kazakh population, whether by mass starva- 
tion or by violence. In livestock the losses in the 
six years 1928-34 alone were estimated at 73 percent 
of the cattle, 87 percent of the sheep, and 83 percent 
of the horses—this among a people who for centuries 
had lived largely by animal husbandry. 


Why did the peoples of the Ukraine, Transcaucasia, 
and Soviet Central Asia fail in their efforts to achieve 
or regain independence? In the case of the Ukraine, 
Reshetar says, the failure resulted largely from 
underdevelopment of the national movement. Before 
1914 the active forces representing Ukrainian national- 
ism were almost exclusively intellectual. The stream 
of national consciousness was relatively new (as late 
as 1850 one activist found only five nationally con- 
scious Ukrainians in the whole of Kiev). Since the 
Ukrainian economy remained predominantly agrarian 
into the twentieth century, there was no substantial 
middle class with the intellectual and spiritual 
attributes requisite for leadership. The Ukrainian 
intellectuals, who were the bearers and shapers of 
national feeling, lacked experience in rule and the 
responsibilities it brings. They were deeply in- 
fluenced by the humanitarian but unrealistic social 
and political ideas of the time; in their failure to put 
first things first and to realize that politics is the art 
of the possible, they simply encouraged the disruptive 
tendencies characteristic of Ukrainian life. More 
important, the Ukrainian leaders failed to develop 
strong and reliable armed forces, which are the first 
and indispensable condition of survival in an age of 
tumult and violence such as followed World War I. 
Underlying all these factors and in Reshetar’s opin- 
ion, ‘‘probably the greatest single obstacle to the 





‘The Basmachi movement developed in the early 1920's as a 
protest against Soviet encroachment and oppression among numerous 
ethnic groups in Turkistan. The word “‘basmachi’’ means literally 
“bandit” or ‘‘robber’’ but in this period had the popular connotation 
of ““patriot”’ or “holy warrior.”’ 


establishment of an independent Ukraine,’’ was the 
strength of historic and ethnic ties between the 
Ukrainians and the Russians. 


In Transcaucasia and Central Asia the respective 
national movements also suffered from inadequate 
development. Georgians and Armenians both lost 
their independence to the Tsars before they had 
developed national feeling in the modern sense, while 
Azerbaijan never existed as an independent nation. 
Modern nationalism in the Caucasian area first took 
hold among the Armenians, who were divided 
between Tsarist and Ottoman rule and suffered 
oppression from both. Early Georgian nationalism 
had endured among the feudal nobility, but the latter 
lacked popular support. Paradoxically, it was social- 
ism with its promises of social and economic reform 
which first gave strength to the Georgian nationalist 
movement, despite the incompatibility of various 
national and socialist aspirations. Among the Azer- 
baijani, nationalism was only one of many complex 
forces at work, among them strong currents of pan- 
Islamic and pan-Turkic feeling. In Central Asia, the 
situation after 1917 also was complex in the extreme, 
and the social fabric was neither strong enough nor 
cohesive enough to support a national effort. 


If incipient nationalism among these peoples was 
stemmed in the onslaught of Sovietism, there is no 
doubt that the seeds of national feeling remain to 
plague the Kremlin. For more than thirty years the 
Ukraine, Transcaucasia (as well as other regions of 
the Caucasus), and Central Asia have caused constant 
concern to the Russian-oriented Soviet rulers. The 
massive hostility of the Ukraine to Soviet rule revealed 
itself openly during World War II, when Ukrainians 
welcomed their Nazi invaders. Public feeling soon 
reverted to bitter hatred of the Nazis because of their 
racial arrogance and the monstrous crimes committed 
by the S. S.; but Ukrainians nevertheless formed the 
overwhelming majority of General Vlassov’s army of 
Soviet defectors. More recently, Kremlin concern 
over Ukrainian unrest was reflected in the untoward 
stress on the unity theme evident in this year’s cele- 
bration of the 300th anniversary of the Ukraine’s 
union with Russia. 

Caucasian and Transcaucasian discontent and resist- 
ance to Moscow’s rule are similarly attested to by 
known facts, despite the blanket of Soviet censorship. 
As for Central Asians, the Germans were able to 
organize a force of Turkistan troops 180,000 strong, 
of whom 50,000 were killed and 12,000 disabled in a 
cause which for them, writes Caroe, ‘‘in spiritual 
terms . . . was the redemption of their way of life 
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before God and man, [and] in terms of politics . 
was the deliverance of a United Turkistan.”’ 

Sooner or later the Soviet tyranny must either break 
under the stresses of inner conflict, outer struggle, and 
ultimate exhaustion, or must modify its system to per- 
mit a measure of human freedom. To this time the 
subject Soviet nationalities must look forward with 
hope. Meanwhile the outside world would do well 


Soviet Problems and Policies 


Max Beloff: 

Soviet Policy in the Far East, 1944-1951 
Oxford University Press, 
London-Toronto, 1953, 278 pages 


Reviewed by Harold H. Fisher 


OME Asians, in discussing the issue of Soviet aims 
in the Far East, have expressed the suspicion that 
the Western powers have, as Max Beloff puts it, built 
up ‘“‘an artificial communist bogey in order to have 
an excuse for continuing or reimposing colonial rule.”’ 
While this attitude may have understandable roots in 
the past, it shows a lack of comprehension of the 
‘colonialism inherent in the Soviet system and in 
the relations between the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites .. ."’ The writer attempts to expose this 
imperialism innate in the communist philosophy and 
in Soviet foreign policy, particularly as it is revealed 
in the Far East in the postwar period. 

Discussing first the bases of Soviet foreign policy, 
Beloff examines the time-worn question whether 
the Kremlin actually believes the world outside the 
Soviet camp is the kind of international jungle com- 
munist writers describe. Are these accounts of non- 
communist countries—sometimes vicious and always 
fanciful—merely propaganda, or are they used by the 
communist policy-makers as the ‘‘facts’’ upon which 
decisions are based? There is no way of knowing for 
sure. Twenty-five or thirty years ago, when leading 
communists dared to express themselves more freely, 
they sometimes intimated in private conversations 
that they knew the inaccuracies of communist report- 
age. But the leaders of those days had lived and 
studied abroad. There are few if any of these cos- 
mopolitan Bolsheviks left, and those who have 





Mr. Fisher is Chairman of the Hoover Institute and Library and also 
Professor of History at Stanford University, California. He has 
written several books, including the official history of the American 
Relief Administration's operations in the Soviet Union. 
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to encourage extensive studies of these distant but im. 
portant areas about which far too little has beep 
known in the past. The solution of the Soviet 
nationalities problem, one of the most difficult and 
complex in history, will not be achieved by knowledge 
alone; but without knowledge of these peoples, their 
heritages, and their aspirations, there can be no solu- 
tion at all. 
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survived have learned better than to talk to strangers, 
Thus Beloff is undoubtedly right when he says 
that the available printed record does not encourage 
one ‘‘to believe that the Soviet leaders mean other 
than what they say.’’ This fact has an important 
bearing on Soviet foreign policy both in the Far East 
and in Europe. 

Since the communist victory in China, many 
observers have concluded that the communists con- 
sider Asia more important than Europe in the *‘ world 
struggle cf ideologies.’ Beloff takes some excep- 
tion to this view. He suggests that while the 
free world may be most vulnerable to communism in 
Asia, the Soviet camp considers itself most vulnerable 
in Europe. The Kremlin probably regards the pro- 
tection afforded by its domination of Eastern Europe 
‘‘a far more precious recompense’ for the costs of 
World War II than its inroads in Manchuria; con- 
versely, extension of communist power over millions 
of Chinese peasants is mot compensation for the failure 
to gain contro) over “‘the great industries and ad- 
vanced proletariats of the Ruhr, of Paris, or of 
northern Italy; Peking and Shanghai and Canton 
are great cities, but they are not Berlin or Paris or 
Rome.”’ . 

Inevitable in any foreign policy discussion is the 
issue of whether Soviet policy is dictated chiefly by 
revolutionary ideology or by the aims of old Tsarist 
imperialism. Like most observers, Beloff finds both 
elements in operation: 

The history of Soviet policy in the Far East since the Second World 
War provides an apt illustration of the tensions between the Soviet 
Union as a center of political power and the Soviet Union as aa 
agent of world revolution. Soviet statesmanship has as its majof 
task the problem of their reconciliation. 

Since the promotion of communist interests depends 
on extending the area of political control, dependent 
in turn on the strengthening of the Soviet state, and 
‘‘since the space occupied by the Soviet Union is 
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roughly identical with that of the Tsarist empire, the 
lines of advance are substantially dictated by the 
same geographical factors.”’ 

One of these geographical factors is the poverty, 
both in manpower and materials, of the easternmost 
Soviet territories—and their proximity to Manchuria 
and other Chinese borderlands. Says the author: 
The fulcrum of power on the mainland in the Far East lies in Man- 
churia, and the nature of Soviet policy in the whole area can only 
be understood in relation to this often overlooked fact. 
Manchuria, he goes on to point out, is the most 
important aspect of a larger consideration: the 
availability or non-availability of North Korea and 
parts of China (¢.g., Sinkiang, Mongolia) to the 
U.S. S. R., in its efforts to solve its own problems of 
natural resources and communications. This factor 
is bound to influence Soviet relations with China and 
Korea. China can never be sure the U.S. S. R. really 
wants a strong, united China to emerge as a great 
power in an area of Soviet vulnerability; the author 
himself doubts that the ‘‘emergence of such a China 
even under communist rule formed part of the origina] 
plan for the postwar Far East.’’ Moreover, the 
resources and communications of Manchuria and the 
other borderlands are so important to China that she 
may well seek the total withdrawal of the Soviets at 
some future date. It is even conceivable that she 
might some day seck relief from the pressure of in- 
creasing population through migration to some of the 
habitable but sparsely settled regions of the Soviet 
Far East. 

Have the communists discovered, as they claim, a 
method of international relations in which ideological 
similarity eliminates the tensions usually present 
between two adjoining powers, both with problems 
of natural and human resources? Beloff has his 
doubts. Soviet economic and technical aid to China 
cannot, he suggests, meet China’s needs without 
sacrificing Soviet Russia’s interests. The Soviets 
‘‘may find it easier and prefer to supply ready-made 
military equipment . . . than to lay the foundations of 
an independent economy.’’ The much-heralded ‘‘co- 
Operation’? which Soviet and Chinese communists 
claim exists between them must occasionally run into 
other obstacles—e. g., Soviet insistence on complete 
ideological conformity and the long-established Soviet 
suspicion of foreigners. 

These likely tensions have some of the features of 
the Titoist heresy, although they are not identical to 
it. It seems to this reviewer, however, that Sino- 
Soviet party relations contain the elements of a 
schism of vastly greater potentialities than Titoism. 
The communist totalitarian monolith can have only 


one head. The stronger communist China becomes, 
the larger the area of its control, the greater will be 
Peking’s claims to parity with Moscow as the capital 
of the world communist camp. The fact that Mao 
makes no such claims now is no sign that he will not 
in the future, if and when he becomes less dependent 
on Soviet political, technical, and economic aid. The 
Moscow leaders, alerted by Tito, must be aware 
of this possibility. As Beloff observes, Moscow 
considers that the Chinese ‘‘people’s democracy’’ is 
trailing the East European satellites and, of course, 
the Soviet Union in its progress toward communism. 
In fact, the experts in the Soviet Academy of Sciences, 
subsequent to the period covered in this book, classed 
China with the “‘people’s republics’’ of Mongolia, 
Korea and Viet Minh. Moscow did not invite 
Peking to join the Cominform or to set up an Asian or 
Far Eastern equivalent. Instead, the organization 
designated to guide Asian communism was the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. Regardless of this ap- 
parent relegation to the third rank of communist 
parties, the Chinese party regards itself as a principal, 
not as an agent, and so far as Asia is concerned, 
does not identify the revolution with Soviet nation- 
alism. 

Beloff devotes three of his nine chapters to 
Soviet policies toward China, from Yalta to the sign- 
ing of the Japanese treaty in San Francisco, one chapter 
to policies toward the Chinese borderlands, and one 
each to policies toward Japan, Korea, and Southeast 
Asia. (Author of the latter was Joseph Frankel.) 

In discussing Korea, the author shows how com- 
pletely North Korea was occupied, sealed off, and dom- 
inated by Russians or Soviet-trained Koreans. He 
does not find documentary evidence that the Soviets 
deliberately planned the attack on South Korea, but he 
observes that without Soviet equipment and training 
North Korean persistence in the war would have been 
impossible. He believes that the war benefited the 
Soviet Union, since it pinned down anti-communist 
strength and at the same time confirmed the breach 
between China and the West, while China and Korea 
paid the bill. 

As for Japan and Southeast Asia, the author believes 
that the U. S. S. R. has not been in a position directly 
to influence events. The Kremlin’s advice to the com- 
munist parties in these areas to follow the China pat- 
tern turned out badly. Tactics have been changed, 
but Moscow has had no solution for the complex prob- 
lems of these vast and populous regions except to in- 
struct the parties to preach hatred of the West and to 
follow the communist road whatever its direction, in 
the blind faith that it will lead to salvation. 
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This is an excellent and valuable book, objective, 
moderate in tone, reserved in its judgments, well doc- 
umented and well written. Beloff is a British 


scholar, not a polemist, and he tells as much as anyone 
can, outside the ruling circle in the Kremlin, about 
Soviet policy in the Far East from 1944 to 1951. 


The ‘‘Elder’’? and Dominant Brother 


Walter Kolarz: 

Russia and Her Colonies 

Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1953, 335 pages 
(Published in is by George Philip & Son Ltd.) 


Reviewed by John S. Reshetar, Jr. 
ALTER KOLARZ has performed a singular 


service in writing this excellent general survey 
of Soviet nationality policy. The volume is all the 
more effective as an indictment of Soviet policy be- 
cause it is based exclusively on Soviet sources. 

A number of salient features of Soviet policy 
emerge in a recurrent pattern through the various 
chapters, each of which is devoted to a particular 
people or to a group of nationalities. One of the 
basic theses of Kolarz is that the Soviet regime has 
become primarily a Russian regime. Because native 
communist elements were at first too few and too 
weak and later too ‘‘unreliable,’’ in Moscow’s view, 
the central regime came to depend increasingly on 
Russian communists for the consolidation of its power. 
As the Soviet regime became russianized, Great 
Russian chauvinism inevitably emerged. Today it is 
rampant. Russians are endlessly proclaimed to be 
the “‘elder’’ brothers of non-Russians—an epithet un- 
comfortably akin to the ‘‘big brother’’ of George 
Orwell’s 1984. The homage which non-Russians 
must pay to Russian culture seems almost incredible 
in its servility. History has been rewritten to paint 
Tsarist oppression as ‘‘progressive Russian rule,”’ 
which liberated the benighted non-Russian peoples. 
Shamil, the national hero of the Moslem peoples of 
the Caucasus, has been erased from the pages of his- 
tory because he fought the armed forces of the Russian 
empire. Kazakh historians have been reprimanded 
for having portrayed Tsarist Russia as the principal 
enemy of the Kazakh people. 

This situation of dominance has developed naturally 
from the rigid political centralism which is crucial 
to the communist system. Kolarz cites a number of 
instances in which Russians have been sent by Mos- 





Mr. Reshetar is a Professor of Political Science at Princeton Uni- 
versity. He has done extensive studies in the field of Soviet nation- 
ality policy. 
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cow to rule the various non-Russian republics. Old- 
line national communists such as Christian Rakovsky 
and Mykola Skrypnik, early rulers of the Ukraine, 
lost the fight against federalism in the early 1920's. 
(They argued instead for a looser confederation.) 
Today federalism itself is only nominal. 

The center has ruthlessly subordinated local na- 
tional interests. It has employed the divide-and- 
conquer principle, establishing a large number of 
small republics under its direct control, and prevent- 
ing any alliance or amalgamation of ethnic groups 
which might constitute a potential threat. Thus it 
abolished the Transcaucasian Soviet Federation be- 
cause it could have served as a means of strengthening 
the position of the Armenians, Azerbaijanians and 
Georgians vis-a-vis Moscow. It abolished the Turk- 
estanian Republic and forbade the establishment of 
any kind of Central Asiatic federation since, as Kolarz 
points out, the latter would “‘threaten Russian pre- 
dominance and weaken the links between the central 
power and each of the five Central Asiatic Republics.” 
Similarly, the Soviet regime has separated the Volga 
Moslems from those of Central Asia and has weakened 
the former by dividing them into two republics—the 
(Volga) Tatar and the Bashkir. 

Another feature endemic to Soviet nationality 
policy is the purge. Periodic overhauls occur in the 
national republics and districts as a result of what 
the Soviets call ‘‘national deviations.’’ Even nu- 
merically small people like the Nentsy, who live 
within the Arctic Circle, have been accused of this 
offense. In large part, ‘national deviations’’ occur 
as a reaction to the presence of considerable numbers 
of Russians who are colonists or who represent the 
interest of Moscow in the various republics. This 
has placed the indigenous population in a somewhat 
precarious position. In the Far North the regime's 
reliance upon forced labor and its use of the exile 
system have led to large influxes of Ukrainian and 
Russian deportees. In the Kazakh Republic the 
natives actually are in a minority; the Kazakh S. S. R. 
had a population of 6,146,000 in 1939 while the num- 
ber of Kazakhs throughout the Soviet Union was 
only 3,098,000. The Baltic states are treated as 
nothing more than Russian provinces. Similarly, 














Russian settlers have replaced the German in the 
Koenigsberg Province. 

Since the Kremlin has not hesitated to uproot whole 
peoples and resettle them in dispersion, it is not 
surprising that republics whose existence was 
‘‘guaranteed”’ by the Stalin Constitution have been 
liquidated. In the case of the Caucasus, where three 
peoples were forcibly dispersed, Kolarz has likened 
the ruthlessness of the Stalinist regime to the earlier 
oppressive practices of imperial Russia. 

Kolarz devotes considerable attention to the ways 
in which Moscow has utilized national movements 
in its efforts at expansion. It has not hesitated to 
create nations if they could be used—for example, the 
Moldavian Autonomous S. S. R. was established as 
the prelude to the Soviet seizure of Bessarabia. The 
author also examines the motives underlying the 
Soviet regime’s emphasis on its ostensible Scandi- 
navian ties and presents much original material in 
this connection. 

Wherever Soviet rule has been established it has 
meant interference with the traditional customs and 
way of life of the non-Russians. The dominant 
language in the institutions of higher learning is 
Russian. The fact that ‘Academies of Sciences’’ 
exist in most of the republics does not mean that they 
serve national interests. The author contends that 
their purpose is to promote the fulfillment of the 
economic plan in each republic ‘‘in the all-Union 
interest’’ and to perform the control function in en- 


suring the political orthodoxy of artists, historians, 
and writers. 

Kolarz has chosen to devote several pages of his 
book to speculation regarding the political future of 
the non-Russian peoples in the event of a genuine 
change of regime. While recognizing that some 
peoples might decide to secede from the Soviet Union, 
the author hopes that the Soviet mock federation 
could become a real federal system. Whether non- 
Russians, given genuine free choice, would enter such 
a federation certainly would depend in part on the 
provision of absolute guarantees against the recurrence 
of Soviet-style repression. 

Readers who possess considerable knowledge of the 
Soviet minority peoples may criticize the author's 
omission of particular facts or his emphasis on one 
aspect of the nationality problem at the expense of 
another. There are even a few factual errors (for 
example, the date of Lazar Kaganovich’s appoint- 
ment as secretary of the Central Committee of Uk- 
raine is given as 1926 instead of May 1925). How- 
ever, the few errors are insignificant measured against 
the worth of this volume as a competent general 
survey of a complex problem. Its greatest value is 
to be found in its wealth of empirical data and in its 
clear formulation of the conclusions which these data 
support. No one who considers himself a serious 
student of the Soviet system, international commu- 
nism, or Russian history can afford to ignore this 
valuable pioneer study. 
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JAPAN 


Report from Communist China, by Paul B. Den- 
linger, Contemporary Japan, (Tokyo), Nos. 7-9 1953. 


A moving first-hand report of the impact of com- 
munism on various strata of Chinese society. The 
writer found that the high hopes and dreams which 
communism seemed to offer to many Chinese have in 
every instance been betrayed by the new regime. 
The means and methods of betrayal have varied in 
details and in timing from one class to another, but 
after four years of communist rule, all sectors of the 
population have been reduced to virtual bondage 

The case of the peasantry is perhaps the most tragic. 
Before the victory of the Red Chinese armies, party 
leaders constantly emphasized their sympathy over 
the lot of the peasants and promised them a better life. 
But when in 1949 the dikes of the Yangtze river at 


Anhwei broke and flooded the countryside, the new 
government denied the fleeing peasants refuge in the 
city, leaving them penniless and homeless to 
shift for themselves. Soon all rice supplies in the 
area were exhausted. The author recalls the effects 
of this situation: 

Peasants ate ground-up rice husks which, although nourishing, had 
formerly been pig food; they supplemented this with grass and bark. 
There were deaths in our hospitai from the constipation that fol- 
lows eating black clay, although most [such] cases never received 
the government passes necessary to enter the city and reach the 
hospital. In all this tragedy the communists made no effort to 
provide relief. 

At harvest time the peasants of Anhwei faced other 
problems. They no longer paid rent to the frightened 
landowners, but the government now demanded a 
‘‘public contribution of grain’’ which amounted to 
more that the old rent plus taxes. In Central China 
the former government had customarily collected 
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taxes in kind from the major rice crop of the year, 
while the secondary crops of wheat or rape seed and 
brushwood could be sold tax-free. The new regula- 
tions provide for ‘“‘contributions’’ from all crops 
which are sources of peasant income; the same is true 
in ateas where rice is the secondary crop. These 
requisitions supply the “‘surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts’’ which China is sending to the U. S. S. R. under 
the terms of the Sino-Soviet treaty. 

The social disorganization of Chinese rural society 
under communism has been terrifying. Shortly after 
the takeover, the peasantry was divided into five 
rigid classes—landlords, rich peasants, middle peas- 
ants, poor peasants and farm laborers. Each family’s 
class status was to have been determined democrati- 
cally at a public meeting. But in practice, the com- 
munists, of course, controlled the meetings. Through 





the tactics of divide-and-conquer, and with the full 
power of a modern terror apparatus behind them, they 
succeeded in dividing the peasantry against itself, 
People who had rice were afraid to eat it; those who 
still had tea were afraid to drink it, for fear of being 
denounced as “‘rich peasants.’ The major economic 
result of this social disorganization has been a decline 
in agricultural production—a fact which makes the 
lot of the Chinese peasant even harder. 

If this situation is to improve, it is crucial ‘‘that 
the needs of the government shall be sacrificed to the 
needs of the peasant,’’ observes the author. But 
while ‘‘Communist propaganda promised this, their 
program is the precise opposite.’’ The author con- 
vincingly shows that the communist regime’s utter 
disregard for basic human needs extends to all other 
classes of Chinese society. 
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NOTHING VENTURED, NOTHING GAINED 


Caption above: The level of agricultural work and cattle-breeding at the experimental stations of certain institutions is lower than that of 
leading collective and state farms. 


Sign to the right: Experimental Station of the Agricultural Institute for Scientific Research. 


Caption below: Shouldn’t we try to reach the level of an average collective farm at an experimental set-up? 
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CANADA 


The Crisis of East Germany, by Felix E. Hirsch, 
International Journal (Toronto), Winter 1954. 

If any observers expected significant changes in 
East Germany's internal economic and political sit- 
uation as a result of the popular revolt of June 17, 
1953, they have been sorely disappointed. This is 
the author’s conclusion from an analysis of events in 
East Germany during the six months following the 
revolt. 

Some second-layer communist officials lost their 
jobs, and Beria’s secret police agents, headed by 
Wilhelm Zaisser, were purged. But the key figure 
in the Communist hierarchy, Walter Ulbricht, remains 
firmly in the saddle. In fact, ti..ce is evidence that 
his power has increased as the result of lower-level 
dismissals and the further subdivision of administra- 
tive authority. The two communist functionaries 
who have moved into the limelight since June 1953 
are hardly models of humanity or popularity. Hilde 
Benjamin, the new minister of justice, has lived up 
to her former unsavory reputation as a judge in polit- 
ical trials by carrying on a ruthless persecution of 
participants in the June revolt. Ernst Wollweber, 
tough communist underground organizer during the 
Hitler period, has taken over Zaisser’s job as head 
of the secret police. 

Under Ulbricht’s rule, the Socialist Unity Party 
(S. E. D.) controls the political life of East Germany 
perhaps more rigidly than ever before. Rumors of a 
possible relaxation of its strangling control, current 
shortly after the June events, have proved false. The 
non-Marxist political parties—the Christian Demo- 
crats, Liberal Democrats and National Democrats— 
have no political influence or power. The Volks- 
hammer, or parliament, has met a total of thirty-nine 
days during the four years of its existence, and then 
only to rubberstamp decisions previously made by 
the communist leaders. The role of the provincial 
parliaments is, if possible, even more farcical, since 
the provinces are subdivided into regional administra- 
tive districts governed centrally from Berlin 

The events of June 1953 proved that the S. E. D. 
enjoyed almost no popular support and made the party 
more than ever dependent on Moscow. It now ap- 
pears that Moscow is convinced that the only way to 
retain power and to prevent another June revolt is to 


increase the repressive nature of the East German 
regime. 


SWITZERLAND 
The Soviets in the World Markets, by Heinz Hey- 


mann, in Swiss Review of World Affairs (Zurich), 
March 1954. 

An interesting analysis of a widely; discussed eco- 
nomic event—the Soviet Union's increased activity on 
the world market. Recently the Soviet Union ap- 
peared on the London market with rather significant 
offerings of precious metals, especially gold, silver, 
and platinum; through other channels there were 
offers of other Soviet exports, such as manganese, 
chrome ores, and raw cotton. At the same time the 
Soviet Union increased her purchases of goods, in- 
cluding some consumers’ goods, from countries out- 
side the communist orbit. What, asks the author, 
are the reasons behind the new trend? Can it be 
expected to continue over a long period? He points 
out that the transactions might be primarily inspired 
by power politics: they might be part of the Soviet 
effort to bolster her propaganda abroad, and to dis- 
turb economic relations among the European allies 
and between Western Europe and the United States. 
Even disregarding this possibility, there is good 
evidence that the chief motive for the Soviet purchases 
is not the much-advertised promise of higher living 
standards for the Soviet people, but the political 
restiveness of the communist world. Thus, recent 
Soviet purchases of butter and meat from Australia 
and New Zealand were not for the Soviet consumer, 
but for East Germany; similarly, shipments of British- 
refined sugar were destined at least in part for Com- 
munist China. 

If, because of unstable political conditions, the 
Soviet Union is forced to send food imports to the 
satellites, it undoubtedly will have to cut down on 
the agricultural ‘‘surplusses’’ it has extracted from 
the areas under duress. Caught in the squeeze of 
increasing import needs and diminishing agricultural 
supplies from the satellite area, the Soviet leaders 
may have to rely more heavily on rich mineral re- 
sources for export purposes. 

The author declines to speculate further, because 
trade policy, like everything else in the Soviet 
complex, is determined not by economic but by politi- 
cal considerations; hence, its direction cannot be 
predicted with any certainty. 


GERMANY 


Die Kommunistische Machtuebernahme in den 
Baltischen Staaten (The Communist accession to 
power in the Baltic states), by Boris Meissner, in 
Vierteljabrshefte fuer Zeitgeschichte, (Stuttgart) January 
1954. 

The story of the Soviet Union’s seizure of the 
Baltic republics has been told before, but rarely so 
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carefully and convincingly as in the present article. 
By letting the facts speak for themselves, the author 
points up the cynical perversion or complete disregard 
of legality which marked the event. 


When the late Andrei Zhdanov, who directed the 
Baltic takeover, sought a willing puppet to head the 
new Soviet-sponsored Estonian government, he can- 
didly outlined his plans to a somewhat hesitant 
candidate, the poet Johannes Vares-Barbarus: 


Rest assured, Mr. Vares, be fully reassured. We are not Germans. 
Everything will be done according to democratic parliamentary 
rules. We shall ask your president to form a new government. 
Once the present cabinet, which is incapable of solving present 
problems, is dismissed, the president will have to announce elections, 
and you will assume the government leadership by a parliamentary 
mandate. 


In another instance, the author describes a conversa- 
tion between the Lithuanian Foreign Minister, Pro- 
fessor Kreve-Mickevicius, and Molotov in Moscow 
on June 30, 1940, barely two weeks after the Soviet 
invasion. Molotov told his guest that it would be 
better for Lithuania to become part of the Soviet 
Union and that the Lithuanian government ought to 
prepare the people for this ‘‘merger.’’ When Pro- 
fessor Mickevicius expressed doubts, Molotov added: 


We shall know how to convince the Lithuanian people. You will 
see, in less than four months the Lithuanian population will be 
ready to declare its desire to join the Soviet Union. 


Molotov’s words were a masterpiece of under- 
statement. By July 21 and 22, a week after general 
““‘elections’’ were held, new parliaments in all three 
countries were ready to ‘‘accede to the unanimous 
wishes of the people’’ and declare themselves Soviet 
republics. 

The elections had been models of communist 
efficiency. In Estonia, for example, the newly formed 
Soviet-approved government on July 9 issued a decree 
specifying conditions for candidates. Candidates 
had to submit their election platforms to the appro- 
priate district election committee by two o’clock the 
following day. One key exception was made, how- 
ever: candidates of the official ‘‘Union of Working 
People,’’ whose platform was ‘‘well known from the 
press,’’ were exempt. The Central Election Com- 
mittee issued the following statement for guidance 
of the local committees: 


If an election platform contains only generalizations, or is de- 
signed to mislead the voters, the election committee will exam- 
ine the platform of the particular candidate, and reach its deci- 
sion on the basis of the [platform's] content. 


Under this innocuous formula, all but one of the candi- 
dates not approved by the “‘ Union of Working People’’ 
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were eliminated from the election in Estonia. Sim- 
ilar methods were applied in the other two states, 
The election results were monotonously alike in all 
three republics: 92.9% of voters in Estonia, 97.6% 
in Latvia, and 99.2% in Lithuania voted for the 
official slate. 


With ample additional documentation, the author 
analyzes other illegal aspects of this early venture in 
Soviet expansionism. 


ITALY 


Il nazionalism russo nel presente e nel passato 
(Russian Nationalism—Present and Past), by Eugenio 
Anagnine, Civitas, (Rome), October, 1953. 


Recently American scholars concerned with the 
Soviet Union met in a special conference to evaluate 
factors of ‘‘continuity and change’ in Soviet society. 
Here an Italian scholar considers the same problem. 
He answers ‘‘Yes’’ to the question whether pres- 
ent Soviet policy is an expression of ‘‘old’’ Russian 
nationalism and imperialism. However, the author 
stresses that there are important qualifications to this 
generalization which are often overlooked. 

To be sure, Russian prerevolutionary history had 
its imperialism, especially the period following the 
defeat of Napoleon up to the Paris Conference of 1856. 
But it also had its non-imperialist orientation, which 
became important during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, when the old aggressive pan-Slavism 
turned into an inner-directed pan-Russianism. At 
that time an essentially anti-Western, but universalist 
and Messianic, trend took deep popular roots. The 
writer Konstantin Leontiev is an example of this 
tradition. He believed that one day Russia, pure and 
distant from the evil of European society, would 
come to the rescue of world civilization. 

The historic heritage of the Russian people is con- 
sequently composed of several contradictory elements. 
This heritage was forcibly and forcefully suppressed 
during the early stages of the Bolshevik. regime and 
replaced by the dream of a communist world order. 
After a few years, however, the Soviet regime te- 
treated from this position. The retreat began with 
Lenin’s introduction of the New Economic Policy, 
and was brought into high gear with Stalin’s slogan 
of ‘‘ Socialism In One Country’’ and the promulgation 
of the Five-Year-Plans. At that point the communist 
revolution had ended, but the nationalist revolution 
had only begun. 


The war with Germany was conducted as a purely 
national struggle and gave rise to an even more aggtes- 
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sive type of nationalism on the part of the Soviet 
jeadership. The author writes: 
What the Russia of today has added to the recent and remote past, 


is precisely the national hatred . . . which the government seeks 


to fan by every means, but which is inconceivable in a great people. 
It can be no more than a momentary pathological aberration, a 
temporary exacerbation of the nationalist sentiment . . . 

The world must accept the fact that the Russian 

ople are imbued with a strong feeling of nationalism. 
It also should realize, however, that the people’s 
nationalism, in contrast to that of the government 
and the Communist Party, is neither militaristic nor 
imperialistic in its basic content and orientation. 

L. L. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 
Communism in India, by S. Mookherjee, Contempo- 
rary Review (London), February 1954. 

This brief but informative essay assesses the strengths 
and weaknesses of the Indian Communist Party. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Mookherjee, India is not jeopardized 
by communist aggression from without; the only pos- 
sible danger lies in the appeal of internal communist 
propaganda. India faces many grave economic and 
social problems, among which land-redistribution is 
probably the most urgent. The government is at- 
tempting to solve these problems, but it is impeded 
by its unflinching insistence on the use of constitu- 
tional and democratic means. For example, it must 
move slowly on land reform because it lacks sufficient 
funds at present to compensate the owners for the 
property that is to be divided among the land-hungry 
peasants. The author holds that this slow pace of 
progress—inevitable as it may be—constitutes the 
most formidable source of communist strength. Since, 
however, the government is well aware that India is 
undergoing a revolution which demands very real and 
drastic changes, and since it has proved itself capable 
of implementing these changes, there is every reason 
to believe that sooner or later communist propaganda 
will fall on deaf ears. In addition, the innate con- 
servatism of the average Indian, as well as his reli- 
gious convictions, form a strong barrier against com- 
munist ideology. The fact that the communists so far 
have succeeded only in fomenting a few abortive riots 
bears out the author’s conclusion that India is hardly 
likely to ‘* go communist.”’ 

Communist Movements in Southeast Asia, by Wil- 
liam Henderson, in Journal of International Affairs (New 
York), Vol. VIII, No. 1, 1954. 

A survey of communist activities in Indonesia, 
Burma, Thailand, Malaya and Vietnam. Although 
conditions and, consequently, strategy and tactics of 
the communist parties in each of these countries vary 


considerably, the author offers certain important con- 
clusions concerning the area as a whole. Basically, 
communism has tried to ‘‘ capitalize on the indigenous 
revolutionary process and to offer leadership to the 
varied forces of revolt.’’ Yet, after more than thirty 
years of continuous activity, communism has scored 
its only successes in Vietnam and to a lesser extent in 
Java. The author ascribes this to the following fac- 
tors: 1) the struggles for national independence (the 
main slogan of the revolution in Southeast Asia) and 
for social and economic reform, which have béen 
championed by diverse groups who offer an alterna- 
tive to communist leadership; 2) economic conditions, 
while low by European standards, are nevertheless 
better than in other parts of monsoon Asia (signifi- 
cantly, communism has been most successful in Java 
and the Tonkin delta region of Indo-China, the areas 
where economic distress is the most acute); 3) class 
antagonisms are not strong enough for communism to 
take ready advantage of them; 4) by and large, com- 
munist world strategy has paid little attention to 
Southeast Asia, with the result that the local commu- 
nist parties have had to depend largely on their own 
material resources; 5) the appeal of communism has 
been diminishing steadily, due to the imperialistic 
character of Soviet foreign policy and to the ideologi- 
cal subservience of the local parties to Moscow. The 
author is convinced that the future of communism in 
Southeast Asia is dim, provided that other parties con- 
tinue to ‘‘satisfy the growing demands of Southeast 
Asia’s indigenous revolution.”’ 


Soviet Cultural Collaboration—The Role of the 
Friendship Societies in the Satellite States, 
by F. F., in The World Today (London), May 1954. 
For several years prior to World War II, the Soviet 
Union engaged in a vigorous campaign to “‘orientate 
cultural exchanges with foreigners in such a way as 
to conform to the U. S. S. R.’s political and ideological 
interests.’" This activity was carried on primarily by 
the Soviet Society for Cultural Relations Abroad 
CVOKS), whose branches operated in numerous coun- 
tries throughout the world. VOKS closed down 
during the war, but was resurrected at the close of 
hostilities. As the author shows, it soon became 
apparent that activities of the Societies in the western 
countries were vastly different from those in the 
‘‘people’s democracies.’’ In Western Europe, VOKS 
stresses ‘‘the importance of exchange based on reci- 
procity.’’ In Eastern Europe, the task of the Societies 
has been to ‘‘assure the virtual cultural monopoly of 
Soviet Russia.’” Thus a message to Frenchmen from 
Andrei Denisov, President of VOKS, in October 1953, 
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stressed ‘‘the deep respect of the Soviet citizen for the 
cultural heritage of the French nation’’; not a mention 
was made of the “‘superiority’’ of Russian culture. 
But propaganda of the Societies in the satellites 
abounds in praise of ‘‘the most advanced culture of 
the world,’’ the ‘‘culture of socialism,’’ and similar 
panegyrics hardly designed to establish cultural 
collaboration based on mutual! respect. 

Among the specific activities of the Societies are: 
the teaching of Russian (‘‘Everyone who is striving 
to install progress, freedom, and world peace, should 
know Russian’’—Svobodne Slovo, Prague, September 11, 
1951); the translation and diffusion of Soviet books, 
pamphlets, posters, and other published material; the 
propagation of Soviet methods of research and work 
(e.g., the formation of ‘‘Michurin’’ or ‘‘Lysenko”’ 
circles); and, last but not least, the dissemination of 
outright political propaganda. (For example, East 
German Premier Grotewohl recently called on the 
German-Soviet Society to work to the end that ‘‘the 
Bonn and EDC treaties would become scraps of 
paper.””) The methods include lectures on different 
aspects of Soviet life, the use of films, art and book 
exhibitions, the organization of carefully screened 
delegations to and from the U. S. S. R., and the 
institution of special ‘‘Months of Friendship with the 
U. S. S. R.’’ to make a break in the daily routine. 

In the author’s view, the monotonous character of 
the propaganda, the exaggerated claims and veiled 
or open lies, and the deeply rooted anti-Russian feeling 
of various nationalities in the Soviet orbit all combine 
to hamper the effectiveness of the Friendship Societies. 
It would, however, be a mistake to underrate them: 
Deprived of any other spiritual nourishment, the citizens of the 
satellite countries, however great may be their repugnance at seeing 
themselves russified . . . cannot help finding palatable certain 
types of Russian and Soviet pabulum set before them. Now, that 
is precisely one of the aims of the Soviet propagandists: . . . They 
Strive to associate in the minds of their audience the word ‘‘Russian’’ 
with certain definite human and intellectual pleasures. 

Certainly the artificiality and forced nature of this 
propaganda is self-defeating to some extent, but the 
author concludes: 

The task of the Friendship Societies in the countries under commu- 
nist dictatorship can be summed up, precisely, as an effort to break 
the silence of the soul, to solicit a response and captivate the sensi- 
bilities. It is a vast undertaking of long-term re-education, and 


one that can be countered only by Western efforts in the same 
spheres. 


The Uprising at Vorkuta, by Dr. Joseph Scholmer, 
The New Leader (New York), May 31, 1954. 

Many people are familiar with the events of the 
June 1953 anti-communist uprising in East Germany. 
But few have heard of a far more significant, if more 
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tragic, incident of resistance to Soviet oppression of 
1953—the strike of slave laborers in the Soviet con- 
centration camp of Vorkuta, located west of the Ural 
Mountains about 30 miles south of the Arctic Sea. 
Mr. Scholmer offers an eye-witness account of this 
unique revolt. A German communist and a doctor 
of medicine by profession, he has known both Nazi 
and Soviet prisonlife. Released in 1945, he was given 
an important position in the Public Health Adminis- 
tration of the Soviet Zone of Germany, later renamed 
the East German Ministry of Health. Arrested a 
second time by his own ‘‘comrades”’ in April 1949, he 
was summarily sentenced as a ‘‘spy’’ to 25 years at 
hard labor. Transferred to Vorkuta in July 1950, he 
remained there for three and one-half years and was 
among several prisoners who were amnestied on the 
verge of the Berlin Conference in the winter of 1953. 
His moving and eloquent account, first published in 
the German monthly Der Monat (Berlin, March 1954), 
has since been corroborated by several independent 
sources (see The New Leader, March 29, 1954). 

One reads this story with feeling of both excite- 
ment and despondency. For here, as the author 
points out, was “‘ the first visible, solid demonstration 
against the Soviet Government since the revolt of the 
sailors of Kronstadt in 1921.’’ It was staged by 
the lowliest of the lowly—by slaves working in coal 
mines under inconceivable conditions, exposed to 
cold which sometimes fell to 46 degrees below zero 
(Centigrade); kept on a near-starvation diet consisting 
of soup, porridge, one-and-one-half to two ounces of 
meat or fish, half an ounce of lard, and a one-and-one- 
half-ounce roll per day; forever surrounded by barbed 
wire, with little or no hope of ever seeing freedom 
again. Despite the great bravery of these men, their 
revolt was bound to end in failure. The struggle was 
unequal: on one side were the slave-laborers, headed 
by illegal committees with no experience in the 
techniques of strike; facing them were machine guns 
and the entire coercive apparatus of a totalitarian 
state. Their demands—removal of barbed wire, 
review of trial procedures, and reduction of sen- 
tences—were met either by force or by concessions as 
easily withdrawn as granted. In one mine the 
prisoners who had elected their own administration 
to present demands were mowed down by machine-gun 
bullets after refusing to surrender. On the other hand, 
the authorities granted a few small concessions—such 
as the removal of bars from the barracks windows and 
permission to write to their families once a month 
instead of twice a year. 

The prisoners were stirred by the enormous wave of 
hope that Stalin’s death unleashed throughout the 




















n of entire country; they were further encouraged by  tricts of the MGB camps would shake the entire 
‘on- Beria’s downfall and by the revolt of the East Ger- _ structure of the Soviet economy to its very founda- 
Jral man workers. But Stalinism was not to die—neither tions."’ The article ends on a significant note: 
Sea. was the regime going to release the thousands of The conditions which can produce a strike remain unchanged. 
this slaves who provided the only means of mining the The sentences of the prisoners were not reduced; a general amnesty 
ctor extensive coal deposits in the Vorkuta region. was not proclaimed. Now, as before, the forced laborers of 
cant Yee, in the suthen’s: osihiibites, deatellio-wamankia b> egg well as those in all other camp districts of the Soviet 
? > nion, live behind barbed wire. The struggle will therefore 
“— vain. It found an echo not only among other con- continue. After the end of the strike, the underground began to 
inis- centration-camp inmates, but also in the population analyze the errors made during the strike. They have learned from 
med at large. It proved that even in the Soviet Union, —*h«it mistakes and drawn conclusions. ; 
da “the homeland of the toilers and workers,”’ the ; At the beginning of June, the last snow melts in Vorkuta. Only 
), he weapon of the strike could be wielded. In the au- acai assem be = = ge pan e ame = 
in the summer can they strike. en Will we learn what appens 
S at thor’s opinion, it also destroyed the aura of the in Vorkuta in the summer of 1954? 
ph Soviet system, because, since a planned economy is far (Reprints of Dr. Scholmer’s article may be obtained 
was more sensitive to interference than a free one, a at USIS posts.) 
| the ‘strike comprising not only Vorkuta but a// dis- A. B. 
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** Soviet Statistics and the Nationality Problem 
coal 
1 to OVIET propaganda has tried to conceal the basic truth about its nationalities policy not only 
zero behind a fictitious legal construction but also behind a dense smokescreen of statistics. | 
sting Soviet cultural statistics, for instance, reveal a fantastic growth of literacy among the non- | 
es of Russian peoples, but they do not say what end the literacy serves. Does it smooth the path for 
-one- the beginning of a national cultural life of the peoples concerned? Is it a preparation for final 
urbed ‘‘russification’’? Or is it designed to fabricate a uniform ‘‘ Soviet culture,’’ national in form but 
-dom Bolshevik in substance? 
their Moreover, Russian and Western concepts never fully tally. Words like literacy and illiteracy | 
- was have a different meaning in the Soviet Union and in the outside world. The slogan of ‘* 100 
-aded percent liquidation of illiteracy’’ in a given area of the Soviet Union does not mean that any | 
| the number of people approaching this percentage can participate in cultural life even in the most | 
guns primitive way. After the formal liquidation of ‘‘illiteracy’’ there still remains what Russians | 
arian call malogramotnost, which means a low degree of literacy implying a technical knowledge of the | 
wire, alphabet without the ability to make practical use of it. | 
sen- Or let us take the impressive number of books published since 1917 in the national languages. | 
yns as At the first glance these figures can tell us nothing about the cultural development of the peoples 
the for whom they are printed. These statistics will reflect reality only as soon as we break them | 
ation up and find out how many books in a given language are simply translations of the works of 
e-gun Lenin and Stalin, of the Short History of the All-Union Communist Party, or propaganda pamphlets, 
hand, and how many books constitute genuine contributions toward the cultural enrichment of the 
-such nationality for which they are printed. There is no doubt that this last figure will be in every | 
s and single case discouragingly small. 
ionth —From Russia and Her Colonies, by Walter Kolarz | 
(George Philip and Son Limited, London, 1952), p. 27 
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GANGSTERSKIE METOBY AUSTRALIISKICH FASZYSTOW 


Reakcyjny rzad Australii do- 
puSscil sie ostatnio gangsterskich 
gwaltow nie notowanych w hi- 
storii dyplomacji. Po ucieczre 
zwyklego przestepcy, b. trzecie- 
go sekretarza ambasady ra- 
dzieckiej w Australii, Pietrowa 
— wladze australijskie rozpeyia- 
ly wéSciekla nagonke antysa- 
dziecka i zorganizowaly porwa- 
nie zony Pietrowa, ktora cheia- 
la powrocié do Zwiazku Rs- 
-dzieckiego. Grupa faszystow 
australijskich przy czynnym 
wspoldzialaniu policji porwala 
Pietrowa z lotniska (na zdjeciu), 
a réwnoczesnie pobila pierw- 
szego sekretarza ambasady 
ZSRR A. Wislycha ijego zone 
oraz radzieckich kurieréw fdy- 
plomatycznych. Gangsterskie 
metody wladz australijskich 
.Stanowia — jak stwierdza no- 
ta radziecka — brutaine po- 
gwalcenie powszechnie uzna- 
nych norm prawa miedzynaro- 
dowego i sq niedopuszczalne w 
normalnych stosunkach dyplo- 
matyeznych miedzy: panstwa- 
mi“. W zwiazku z tym rzad 
ZSRR, ktory domaga sie wy- 
dania przestepcy i wypuszeze- 
nia przez wladze australijskie 
= ; porwanej urzedniczki, zerwal 
_- “=  Stosunki dyplomatyczne z fa- 
, Zs. te aig szystowskim rzadem Menziesa. 


Soviet Diplomats “Unmasked by” Polish Communist Paper 


The photograph above shows Mrs. Evdekia Petrov, wife of the former Third Secretary of the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Australia, Vladimir Petrov, being forcibly escorted to a plane by two Soviet couriers, who were to 
accompany her to the U.S.S.R. The photo was taken on April 19, 1954, shortly after Mr. Petrov was granted 
political asylum in Australia. His wife, detained at the Soviet Embassy, was immediately ordered ‘* home” 
to Moscow and was put aboard the plane despite her vehement protest. A few hours later at another airport, 
Australian officials gave her the chance to rejoin her husband. 

The picture above was distributed around the world, with a caption identifying the two couriers as Fedor 
Zharkov and Valeri Karpinsky. While the communist press either kept silent or—as in the case of the pro- 
communist Indian magazine Blitz (Bombay, May 8, 1954)—claimed that the couriers were trying to ‘‘ protect” 
Mrs. Petrov, the Polish magazine Swiat (World), in its issue of May 2, gave its readers an entirely different 


version of the incident (reproduced above). Under the title ‘‘Gangster Methods of Australian Fascists,’’ Swiat 
offered the following ‘‘explanation’’: 


The reactionary regime in Australia has recently committed acts of force without parallel in the history of diplomacy. After the flight 
of the third secretary of the Soviet Embassy, Petrov—an ordinary criminal—the Australian authorities unleashed a wild anti-Soviet campaign 
and organized the abduction of Petrov’s wife, who wanted to return to the Soviet Union. With the active cooperation of the police a grou 
of Australian fascists kidnapped Mrs. Petrov from the airport (see picture) and at the same time attacked 1st Embassy secretary A. Wislych 
as well as the Soviet diplomatic couriers. The gangster methods of the Australian authorities, as stated in the Soviet note, represent a gross 
violation of generally accepted standards of international law. They are inadmissible in normal diplomatic relations. In consequence ob 
these developments, the government of the U.S.S.R., which had asked for extradition of the criminal and the return of the abducted woman, 


broke off diplomatic relations with the fascist Menzies government. 
One is tempted to wonder whether the editors of Swiat will be brought before a‘‘ people’s court’’ for having 


slandered the two bona-fide Soviet diplomats—upstanding representatives of the glorious ‘‘ Socialist 
Motherland’’—with the label, ‘fascist gangsters.’’ 
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